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XVIII. 
THE FORTUNES OF THE BRIGHT FAMILY. 


In the year 1796 there sallied forth 
from a Derbyshire farmhouse a 
young man, plain of attire and 
frank and open of countenance, 
bent upon seeking his living in 
the rapidly-developing cotton dis- 
tricts of the County Palatine. 
The young man’s name was Jacob 
Bright. He was the youngest son 
of Jacob and Martha Bright, an 
esteemed Quaker couple who had 
then been dead some years. Jacob 
Bright had learned the art of hand- 
loom weaving in the house of a 
Derbyshire farmer, who lived at 
the village of New Mills, and who, 
in a very modest way, combined 
the agricultural and the manu- 
facturing pursuits, farming a few 
humble acres and owning three or 
four looms. William Tew was the 
fellow-apprentice of Jacob Bright 
at New Mills; and when they were 
both out of their time, they started 
off together to go to Lancashire, 
their joint purse amounting to 
no more than about ten shillings. 
‘At that time,’ said his son, Mr. 
John Bright, speaking many years 
afterwards to a Rochdale audience, 
‘the Government of England was 
engaged in a tremendous war with 
the French Republic. The Go- 
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vernment of England wasshedding 
the blood of its people as though 
it were but water, and squandering 
its treasure as though it had not 
been accumulated by the painful 
labour and the sweat of the popu- 
lation of this kingdom ; and trade 
was very bad, and wages were 
very low, and six shiliings a week 
was all that a handloom weaver 
at that time could earn.’ This 
was a sorry state of things un- 
doubtedly ; but there were those 
who were able to see beyond the 
troubled cloud that then weighed 
upon the commercial atmosphere, 
and who could, in spite of all, buoy 
themselves up with high aims and 
ambitions. Such a one was Jacob 
Bright, who, as the days wore on, 
and he toiled at his luom from 
morn till night, for the miserable 
remuneration of a shilling a day, 
took every available means of im- 
proving his knowledge and laying 
the foundations of a successful 
business career. Despite the ureat 
depression caused by the war, the 
cotton manufacture was making 
remarkable progress, in the way 
of acquiring fresh mechanical fa- 
cilities. The inventions of Ark- 
wright, Hargreaves, and Cromp- 
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ton had begun to tell with mar- 
vellous effect upon this important 
branch of our textile industries, 
and a time of peace was all that 
was wanted to bring to the cotton 
manufacturers a good and a pros- 
perous trade. From 1771 to 1781 
there had been an increase of 76 
per cent in the consumption of 
cotton wool, while from 1781 to 
1791 the increase had been 320 
per cent. Indeed, the impetus 
that had been given to the cotton 
industry a few years prior to 
Jacob Bright's entrance into Lan- 
cashire was something altogether 
unparalleled in the history of com- 
merce. The muslins of India had 
been superseded to such an extent 
by the muslins of Bolton that the 
directors of the East India Com- 
pany accounted for the falling off 
of their revenue in 1793 by stat- 
ing that British muslins, equal in 
appearance to those of India, and 
more elegant in pattern, conld 
then be produced for one-fourth, 
or perbaps more than one-third, 
less in price. Those were the 
cotton weavers’ palmiest days. 
Those were the days when young 
Jacob Bright was bound appren- 
tice to the art; when Bolton 
muslin-weavers were paid ‘four 
guineas for weaving a piece of six- 
quarter-wide muslin, with 120 
picks to the inch.’ In recent 
times we have read strange stories 
of the luxurious whims and ex- 
travagances of the collier; but 
these were more than matched by 
the expensive vagaries of the 
muslin-weaver of the particular 
period we are referring to, when 
‘the weavers,’ we are told, 
‘ brought home their work in top- 
boots and ruffled shirts, carried a 
cane, and in some cases took a 
coach.’ It was not unusual for 
them to indulge their vanity to 
the length of sticking five-pound 
notes in their hats. This was very 
different from having to be content 


with six shillings for a week’s 
earnings, as the condition of 
things was when Jacob Bright 
was out of his apprenticeship, and 
went to Lancashire and obtained 
employment as a weaver. 

It was not long, however, before 
Jacob Bright, by his diligence and 
integrity, worked himself into an 
improved position. Messrs. John 
& William Holme took him 
into their service as bookkeeper, 
and for several years he devoted 
himself with great assiduity to 
the advancement of their interests. 
Little by littie, increased oppor- 
tunities were given him of dis- 
playing his business aptitude, and 
in time Messrs. Holme promoted 
him to the responsible post of 
salesman. So well did he serve 
them in this capacity that they 
ultimately rewarded him with a 
partnership, and, like the heroes 
of the old story-books, he obtained 
the further honour of marrying a 
member of his employers’ family. 
Miss Sophia Holme, his masters’ 
sister, was a faithful and loving 
wife to the young Quaker sales- 
man ; and when they set up house- 
keeping, in a plain and homely 
fashion, in a cottage in Toad-lane, 
Rochdale, there were few happier 
couples to be found in the whole 
of the cotton district. 

The year 1802 was an eventful 
one for Mr. Jacob Bright. In 
that year he, in conjunction with 
his brother-in-law and three other 
gentlemen (Messrs. John Taylor, 
James Butterworth, and William 
Midgley), built a mill which was 
called the Hanging-road factory. 
This was the second factory in 
Rochdale and the neighbourhood 
which was set to work in cotton- 
spinning. It was while engaged 
in building up a business at Hang- 
ing-road factory that in 1806 
he had the misfortune to lose his 
wife, who died childless at the 
early age of twenty-eight. This un- 
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happy occurrence caused him to 
give himself up more unreservedly 
to business than ever, and during 
the next few years he made con- 
siderable headway with his com- 
mercial undertaking, and became 
one of the most familiar figures in 
the Manchester market. On mar- 
ket-days he used to drive to and 
from Manchester in a gig, and as 
time went on he contrived to make 
these weekly journeys serve a 
double purpose, There was a 
young Quakeress living at Bolton 
at that time, into whose society 
he had been occasionally thrown, 
and for whom he conceived a 
strong attachment. The young 
lady reciprocrated the feeling, and 
was nothing loth to see the hand- 
some Rochdale spinner drive 
throngh Bolton week by week, on 
his return from Manchester market, 
for the purpose of calling upon 
her. Her name was Martha 
Wood, and she was the daughter 
of a much-esteemed Bolton trades- 
man. Jacob Bright prospered 
alike in his wooing and in his 
business ; for in 1809 he not only 
took to wife Miss Martha Wood, 
but removed his spinaing frames 
to an old mill on Cronkeyshaw, 
called Greenbank. ‘Some friends 
of his in Manchester,’ said Mr. 
John Bright, in the speech before 
referred to, ‘ who were in business 
there as commission agents, seeing 
his aptitude for business, and be- 
lieving in his honourable charac- 
ter, found the capital which was 
necessary to begin operations in 
that mill; and about the end of 
the year 1809 the old steam- 
engine which was put down there 
by Boulton & Watt of Birming- 
ham, nobody knows hardly how 
long since, first turned round to 
spin cotton in that old mill.’ 
Thenceforward Jacob Bright’s 
business was carried on on a mvure 
extensive scale, and the former 
Weaver's apprentice grew to be a 


man of wide responsibilities and 
great local importance. Deep 
earnestness, a capacity for viewing 
the most complicated or most 
exciting of business matters with 
a calm and philosophic spirit, and 
a sincere solicitude for the welfare 
of his workpeople, were the pro- 
minent features of his character, 
and many are the tales that are 
told illustrative of his kindness of 
heart and resoluteness of will. 
From the earliest period of his 
career as a mill proprietor he took 
a firm stand against the payment 
of church rates, a yielding to 
which he considered would in- 
volve the sacrifice of a great 
moral principle on his part; so, 
year after year, from 1811 down 
to a late period of his life, he suf- 
fered the parochial authorities to 
levy distresses upon his goods and 
chattels for the amount of each 
successive claim, and in this way, 
rightly or wrongly, protested 
against what he believed to be a 
grievous injustice. It was one of 
the chief aims of Jacob Bright's 
life to act honourably towards his 
neighbours, and he was as exact- 
ing in the rendering as in the de- 
manding of justice. A story with 
a quaint old-world flavour about 
it is told of the Quaker cotton- 
spinner and his Solomon-like 
mode of delivering judgment in 
cases which his neighbours brought 
before him in an informal way. 
Some pigs belonging to a certain 
Mrs. Ann Jones used to be put 
out to feed on Cronkeyshaw 
Common ; but, prompted by a de- 
sire for better fare, they were in 
the habit of straying into Mr. 
Bright’s garden, much to the 
annoyance of the man-servant, 
Samuel Sheriff. Samuel expelled 
the swine from time to time in 
his own rough way ; and one day, 
his patience being exhausted, he 
gave one of the pigs such a 
tremendous blow with a stick as 
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to render the hind legs of the 
animal completely useless. Mrs. 
Jones appealed to Mr. Bright to 
give her justice; and Mr. Bright 
summoned Samuel, the pig, and 
Mrs. Jones before him in propria 
persone ; and after hearing all the 
evidence, and considering the argu- 
ments brought forward on either 
side, summed up to the effect that 
Mrs. Jones had been to blame for 
permitting her pigs to trespass in 
the garden afterrepeated warnings, 
and that Samuel had no right to 
deal the pig so hurtful a blow. 
His award was that the animal 
should be slaughtered and divided 
into two parts, Mrs. Jones to re- 
tain the undamaged half, and 
Samuel to take the wounded half, 
paying Mrs. Jones for it at the 
then market price of pork. Mrs. 
Jones was thus insured of the 
value of the pig, and, at the same 
time, Samuel, though ordered to 
pay a sum of money, had the 
satisfaction of having his money’s- 
worth of eating. 

Greenbank was the place of 
residence as well as the place of 
business of Jacob Bright in these 
early days of the century ; and the 
public mind was so greatly agitat- 
ed with the business of military 
slaughter, that it had little thought 
for the business of spinning and 
manufacturing. Nevertheless Ja- 
cob Bright held tenaciously to his 
post, and, while ever ready to 
sympathise with and aid the 
distressed workpeople, he preserv- 
ed an attitude of independence 
which gained for him the respect 
of all classes of the community. 
Meanwhile a family was growing 
up around him. On the 16th of 
November 1811, his eldest son, 
now the Right Honourable John 
Bright, was born, and between 
that time and the end of 1826 
nine more children were born to 
him. Sophia, born in 1813, 
married Mr. Thomas Ashworth of 


Poynton, and died in 1844, 
Thomas, the second son, was born 
in 1814, and is at the present 
time the managing partner of the 
business founded by his father. 
Priscilla was born in 1815 and 
married Mr. Duncan Maclaren, 
M.P. for Edinburgh. Benjamin, 
born in 1817, died at the age of 
twenty-eight, at Graefenberg, in 
1845. Margaret, born in 1818, 
was married to Mr. S. Lucas, and 
is now a widow, and devotes her- 
self with much zeal to the advance- 
ment of the temperance cause. 
Esther, born in 1820, was mar- 
ried to Mr. Vaughan, now one of 
the metropolitan magistrates ; she 
died in 1850. Jacob was born 
on the 26th May 1821, and is 
now M.P. for Manchester. Grat- 
ton, born in 1823, died in 1853 at 
Bologna, and was buried in the 
Protestant cemetery there. Sam- 
uel, the youngest child, was born 
in 1826, and died at Geneva in 
1873. ‘The only surviving sons 
now are Mr. John Bright, Mr. 
Thomas Bright, and Mr. Jacob 
Bright. 

In many respects Mr. Jacob 
Bright (the elder) was a model 
employer. During the many 
years that he continued at the 
head of the firm the factory sys- 
tem was at its worst, the wise pro- 
tective enactments which have 
since been made by the Legisla- 
ture on behalf of factory women 
and children having then hardly 
been so much asthought of. The 
workers were then the slaves of 
the masters, and oppression had 
sunk deep into their hearts. The 
cotton lords of those times did 
not always, in their race for 
wealth, stop to consider the wear 
and tear of human lives going on 
around them, and of which their 
insatiate greed was the cause ; 
they only thought of the profit 
that could be wrung from the pro- 
longed daily toil of their work- 
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people, and took no note of the 
* we:riness, the fever, and the fret’ 
which counted against them in 
the moral reckoning. Jacob 
Bright was the reverse of all this. 
To his workpeople he was much 
more than a mere employer of 
labour. He was their friend and 
adviser, one whom they looked up 
to in the time of difficulty, and 
whose good word they deemed it 
a privilege to possess. Mr. W. 
Robertson, who has written a 
biography of Mr. John Bright, to 
which we are indebted for various 
facts stated in this article, tells 
us how Mr. Jacob Bright would 
take his stand at the mill-gates on 
a winter's night, with a lantern 
in his hand, and a thick overcoat 
wrapped tightly round him, and 
as his workpeople trooped out of 
the factory would give the children 
into the charge of their elders 
with instructions that they should 
be seen safe home. In taking his 
walks about the mill during work- 
ing hours, it is also said, he was 
always armed with a supply of 
‘Spanish juice,’ and if he heard 
any of the children coughing he 
would instantly take the confec- 
tion from his pocket and present 
a goodly piece to the sufferer. It 
was the custom in those days 
for overlookers to carry leather 
straps, which they used freely 
upon the backs and shoulders of 
the children under their charge 
whenever they considered a cor- 
rective necessary, which, unfor- 
tunately, was very often. Mr. 
Jacob Bright, however, would 
never allow such an instrument to 
be introduced in his works, but in 
cases of neglect or disobedience 
the offenders were put out in a 
corner of the stairs until they 
showed signs of contrition. None 
could have been more kind or 
considerate towards factory chil- 
dren than he, and no surer way of 
obtaining a holiday could be de- 
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vised than sending a deputation 
of children to plead for it. Natu- 
rally Mr. Bright interested him- 
self greatly in promoting the 
education of the children in his 
employment. A certain portion 
of the working hours of each day 
was set apart for educational pur- 
poses; and an old man named 
Joshua Haigh used to attend in 
the warehouse to instruct the 
children in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, by which means many 
young people were put in posses- 
sion of such elements of know- 
ledge as fitted them in after life to 
advance to higher positions than 
they would otherwise have been 
enabled to do. The ladies of Mr. 
sright’s family also established a 
sewing-class for the benefit of the 
girls employed at the mill. Ulti- 
mately, however, as the business 
expanded and the number of fac- 
tory children increased, a school 
was built in connection with the 
mill, and a more formal, though 
probably not a more effective, 
system of educational training was 
adopted. Mrs. Bright was not 
less mindful than her husband of 
the comfort and welfare of the 
children and young women who 
worked at Greenbank; she used 
to have an evening class of girls 
twice a week at one of the cottages 
near the mill, and did her best 
to establish in the minds of her 
scholars a proper knowledge of 
household matters and a due ap- 
preciation of domestic comfort. 
Nor did Mrs. Bright’s good work 
stop here. In the early years of 
her married life she not only pre- 
sided in the best and fullest sense 
over the affairs of her household, 
but was a very efficient assistant 
to her husband in his bookkeep- 
ing. This estimable English lady, 
always alive to the duties and 
obligations of her position, con- 
tinued to fulfil the charitable 
promptings of her deeply sensi- 
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tive heart, until in the summer of 
1830 she died, at the early age of 
forty-one, and was buried in the 
Friends’ graveyard at Rochdale. 
By the year 1823 Mr. Bright 
had so extended his business 
operations that he had no fewer 
than 7000 spindles at work in his 
factory, a somewhat formidable 
number for that day. The busi- 
ness that pourcd in upon Mr. 
Bright in the third decade of the 
century, when peace had been re- 
established and King Cotton ruled 
supreme over the textile industries 
of the country, was more than the 
old mill at Greenbank was able 
to cope with, so the successful 
spinner built a large new mill on 
another part of Cronkeyshaw Com- 
mon, where in course of time 
other mills were erected. On the 
10th of April 1838, however, a 
fire broke out in the larger of the 
new factories, caused by the fric- 
tion of one of the scutching ma- 
chines, and the whole building, 
with its valuable new machinery, 
was destroyed, damage to the 
amount of 30,000/. being thereby 
sustained. This large sum was to 
a considerable extent covered by 
insurance ; nevertheless, the fire 
was a serious loss to Mr. Bright, 
and he suffered great inconveni- 
ence in his business until the 
destroyed factory was replaced by 
another new building. The work 
of reconstruction occupied about 
eighteen months, during which 
time the old mills were kept 
running night and day, by which 
means most of the workpeople 
who might otherwise have been 
thrown out of employment were 
kept in work. In 1840 the new 
mill was in full operation, and 
business prospered so greatly with 
the Brights that still another new 
factory, larger than any of those 
previously erected, was put up. 
Other extensions have been made 
in more recent years, including 


the erection ofa gigantic shed ; 
and at the present time the firm of 
Bright Brothers carry on one of 
the most important establishments 
in the district, and employ not 
fewer than 1500 workpeople. A 
remarkable impetus was given to 
the business by the introduction 
of Mr. Bright’s sons into the con- 
cern as they respectively grew to 
manhood, and to their spirit, en- 
terprise, and intelligent vigour the 
rapid extensions referred to were 
chiefly due. Mr. Jacob Bright, 
the father, retired from the firm in 
1839, since which time the busi- 
ness has been continued under the 
style of ‘John Bright & Brothers.’ 
Little remains to be added con- 
cerning the founder of this jirm. 
From the date of his retirement in 
1839 Mr. Jacob Bright lived a 
life of comparative seclusion, watch- 
ing with quiet interest the growth 
of the Fieldhouse factories, as the 
new works were called, and hav- 
ing the years of his old age 
made doubly happy by the know- 
ledge that the family name ac- 
quired lasting lustre from the fame 
which was steadily gatheringround 
the person of his eldest son. In 
1845, when seventy years of age, 
Mr. Jacob Bright married a third 
time, taking to wife Miss Mary 
Metcalfe, who had for many years 
superintended his household, and 
whose devotion to his interests 
thus received its most graceful 
acknowledgment. Mr. Bright died 
on the 7th of July 1851, at the 
age of seventy-six. 

It is now necessary that we 
should speak of the career of Mr. 
John Bright, and endeavour to 
show how the lines of his busi- 
ness life intermingled with the 
lines of that political existence 
which has now come to be part of 
the nation’s history. 

John Bright’s early years were 
passed amidst scenes of great po- 
litical agitation. On every hand 
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the outlook was dark and cheer- 
less ; the entire horizon of social 
and political life presented a 
troubled aspect; the masses, 
ground down by poverty, and 
rendered still more unhappy by 
being shut out from parliamentary 
representation, were for ever get- 
ting up petitions, holding multi- 
tudinous demonstrations, and cla- 
mouring wildly for reforms of 
various kinds. During John 
Bright’s boyhood the country, 
indeed, was kept in a continual 
ferment; and nowhere was the 
excitement greater than in Lan- 
cashire, where Samuel Bamford, 
Orator Hunt, the Manchester 
‘Blanketeers,’ and their legions 
of followers kept up the agitation 
for many years, and, despite many 
excesses and mistakes, succeeded 
eventually in convincing those in 
high places of the general justice 
of their demands. All these scenes 
of turbulence and excitement 
made a deep impression upon the 
youthful John Bright ; and when 
the agitators came to Rochdale, 
and held great meetings on Cron- 
keyshaw Common—as they not 
unfrequently did—the sturdy 
bright-eyed Quaker lad would 
occasionally mingle with the 
crowd, and listen eagerly to the 
fiery speeches in which the lead- 
ers of the movement denounced 
their oppressors and laid bare 
their poverty and their sufferings. 
Though but eight years old when 
the ‘Peterloo Massacre’ took place, 
the event made a deep impression 
upon the boy’s mind; andas this 
was succeeded by fresh develop- 
ments of popular agitation, and 
as day by day he came to hear 
these things discussed in his own 
family circle, his sympathies were 
gradually awakened, and all his 
heart was given up to the advance- 
ment of the people’s cause. Even 
in his business experiences he was 
forced into contact with the politi- 
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cal questions of the day ; the work- 
ing classes of Rochdale were re- 
duced to the most wretched con- 
dition, and the Brights, in their 
endeavours to find employment 
for the poor operatives, or in ad- 
ministering relief, had many po- 
litical truths thrust upon them— 
truths which those outside the 
struggle could not fully under- 
stand or appreciate, but which 
were by no means lost upon the 
young man, who, in the time to 
come, was to assume the position 
of one of the people’s chief leaders. 
John Bright divided his time in 
those days pretty evenly between 
business and study ; his business, 
no less than his studies, assisting 
in the formation of that breadth 
of mind, and the cultivation of 
that native eloquence, which, in 
later years, have so greatly dis- 
tinguished him, Even those who 
do not hold with his views of 
political matters will not deny 
him the possession of these high 
qualities. The study of politics, 
indeed, was instinctive with him ; 
and his leanings towards oratory 
were displayed almost as soon as 
he had attained to manhood. It 
was his custom to read the news- 
paper to the family circle of an 
evening; and at other times, when 
not engaged in business, he would 
be occupied in some work which 
tended either to his own mental 
improvement or the advancement 
of the people generally. His edu- 
cational training had not been of 
an ambitious kind. One of his 
first schools was a local establish- 
ment superintended by Mr. Wil- 
liam Littlewood at Townhead ; 
thence he was removed to the 
Friends’ School at Ackworth, and 
subsequently was sent to a school 
of a similar class at York. He 
continued at York until fifteen 
years of age, when, his health 
giving way somewhat, his father 
placed him under a tutor at New- 
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ton-in-Bolland, where the pure 
Yorkshire air and a comparative 
freedom from scholastic restraint 
speedily restored him to health, 
and he then returned to Rochdale 
and took his place by his father’s 
side in the factory, making him- 
self acquainted with all the details 
of cotton-spinning, and applying 
himself thereto with the earnest- 
ness of one who looked only to 
commercial activity and enterprise 
as his future sphere of labour. 
So matters went on until Mr. 
Bright was attracted, first by one 
popular movement, and then by 
another, to mount the platform and 
take part with those reformers with 
whom he afterwards threw in his 
lot with so much power and effect. 

The temperance movement at- 
tracted Mr. Bright’s attention and 
sympathy as early as 1830 ; and it 
was on behalf of this cause that, 
with the modesty and trepidation of 
an unfledged orator, he made his 
first attempt at speaking in public. 
For a year or two Mr. Bright em- 
ployed himself very earnestly in 
advocating teetotal views; but in 
course of time his mind became 
absorbed in the more exciting 
political questions of the period, 
and he allied himself with that 
body of reformers with which his 
name will always remain associ- 
ated. In 1833 Mr. Bright and a 
number of friends instituted the 
Rochdale Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society, and Mr. Bright pre- 
sided at their first meeting. ‘This 
society formed itself into a sort of 
debating club ; and it is recorded 
that Mr. Bright brought forward 
many subjects for discussion, and 
devoted much energy to the elabo- 
ration of his views on those occa- 
sions, introducing such subjects 
for debate as the following: ‘From 
our study of history, ancient and 
modern, what form of government 
appears the best suited to promote 
the happiness of mankind? ‘The 
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policy or impolicy of laws for the 
restriction of the importation of 
corn, &c. That John Bright 
would be the prime moving spirit 
in a society like this goes without 
saying; and during the eight or 
ten years that he gave himself up 
to its debates and meetings he was 
steadily improving himself in that 
oratorical art in which he was 
destined in after years to attain 
so high a degree of proficiency. 
In 1837 or 1838 Mr. Bright 
made the acquaintance of Richard 
Cobden. Cobden had by this time 
earned for himself a name and a 
position in Manchester, and was 
well-known for the earnestness and 
ability with which he advocated 
the causes of popular education 
and the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
It was proposed to establish a 
‘ British School’ in Rochdale, and 
Mr. Bright one day, while visit- 
ing Manchester market, called 
upon Mr. Cobden and asked him 
to come to Rochdale to address a 
public meeting there in support 
of the new school movement. 
Cobden consented, and at the 
meeting in question both he and 
Bright delivered speeches. It 
is said that Cobden was much 
struck with Mr. Bright’s impres- 
sive style of speaking, and from 
that time until Cobden’s death 
the closest friendship existed be- 
tween the two. Cobden stayed 
at Mr. Jacob Bright's house, and 
before leaving strongly urged 
Mr. John Bright to join the 
Anti-Corn-Law movement. It 
thus came about that on the for- 
mation of the Anti-Corn- Law 
League in 1838 the names of 
Richard Cobden and John Bright 
appeared together on the list of 
the provisional committee, and 
Mr. Bright and his father contri- 
buted handsomely to the League’s 
funds. A sum of 11,000/. was 
raised in a few weeks, and the 
operations of the League rapidly 
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spread through all parts of the 
country, speakers of ability and 
eminence being engaged to address 
meetings and promote the scheme 
in every possible way. On the 
2d February 1839 Mr. Bright 
addressed an open-air meeting on 
the subject in his native town ; 
and in the same year he and Cob- 
den attended a large Anti-Corn- 
Law meeting at Bolton, this being 
the first time that the two popu- 
lar leaders met on the platform 
together on this question. It was 
not until 1841, however, that Mr. 
Bright threw himself wholly and 
entirely into the struggle. The 
cares of business and the attach- 
ments of home-life were up to 
that time first and foremost in 
his mind ; in 1839 he had erected 
the modest but comfortable resi- 
dence to which he gave the name 
of ‘One Ash,’ and, with his new- 
ly-married wife, Elizabeth Priest- 
man, had taken up his abode there. 
This amiable lady died in 1841, 
at the age of twenty-six; and it 
was while the young husband was 
in the depth of his bereavement 
that his friend Cobden came to 
him and summoned him to take 
part in the great fight which they 
afterwards carried on, striving 
side by side until their efforts 
were at last crowned with victory. 
Mr. Bright, on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the Cobden statue at 
Bradford in 1877, made touching 
allusion to this circumstance. ‘ At 
that time,’ he said, ‘I was at 
Leamington, and on the day when 
Mr. Cobden called upon me—for 
he happened to be there at the 
time on a visit to some relatives 
I was in the depth of grief, I 
might almost say of despair, for 
the light and sunshine of my 
house had been extinguished. 
All that was left on earth of my 
young wife, except the memory of 
a sainted life and of a too brief 
happiness, was lying still and cold 








in the chamber above us. Mr. 
Cobden called upon me as his 
friend, and addressed me, as you 
might suppose, with words of con- 
dolence. After a time he looked 
up and said, “ There are thousands 
of houses in England at this 
moment where wives, mothers, 
and children are dying of hunger. 
Now,” he said, “‘ when the first 
paroxysm of your grief is past, I 
would advise you to come with 
me, and we will never rest until 
the Corn Law is_ repealed.”’ 
Thenceforward he never desisted 
in his efforts for the attainment 
of this object; and the power, 
energy, and eloquence which he 
brought to bear upon the move- 
ment are now matters of history 
so familiar as to be within the 
knowledge of every one. When 
once Mr. Bright had decided that 
the cause was a justand a righte- 
ous one, he never faltered in his 
endeavours to impress its accept- 
ance upon the country. He soon 
achieved a considerable reputation 
as a speaker, and received several 
invitations to stand as a Free- 
trade candidate for parliamentary 
honours. In 1843 he yielded to 
the solicitations of the Free-traders 
of Durham, and contested that 
city in opposition to Lord Dun- 
gannon, but was defeated by a 
majority of 101. Lord Dungan- 
non was in the same year, how- 
ever, unseated for bribery, and Mr. 
Bright came forward again, being 
this time opposed by Mr. Purvis, 
Q.C. Mr. Bright was returned by 
a majority of 78, and on the 7th of 
August 1843 he made his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons, 
speaking for upwards of half an 
hour in favour of Mr. Ewart’s 
motion for the extension of the 
principle of Free-trade. As an 
instance of the kind of opposition 
that Mr. Bright had to hold up 
against, it may be mentioned that 
during his second electioneering 
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campaign at Durham one of the 
Newcastle journals advised its 
readers as follows: ‘It is stated 
that Mr. Bright, the Anti-Corn- 
Law agitator, is expected to visit 
the wool-fair, which will be held 
at Alnwick shortly, in order to 
scatter the seeds of disaffection in 
that quarter. Should he make 
his appearance, which is not 
improbable, it is to be hoped 
there may be found some stalwart 
yeoman to treat the disaffected 
vagabond as he deserves.’ ‘Threats 
of this sort, however, were power- 
less to deter Mr. Bright from 
pursuing the course he had mark- 
ed out for himself, and he fared 
at Alnwick as at many other 
places—he subdued, if he did not 
convince, his opponents by the 
power of his eloquence, and came 
and went without being molested. 
For seven years the Anti-Corn- 
Law agitation was kept up with 
unabated vigour, and in June 
1846 the much-desired reform 
was sanctioned by the Legislature. 
In 1847 Mr. Bright was elected 
unopposed, along with Mr. Milner 
Gibson, to represent Manchester ; 
and for the next ten years he 
continued to hold that honourable 
and responsible position, taking an 
active part in the parliamentary 
work of the time, and holding one 
of the foremost positions in the 
House of Commons as an orator. 
The enumeration of Mr. Bright’s 
parliamentary successes is some- 
what apart from the purpose of 
the present article ; but it is not 
too much to say that, considered 
quite irrespective of political 
colour, those successes were suffi- 
cient to stamp Mr. Bright as one 
of the most dignified, weighty, 
conscientious, and impressive 
speakers that our legislative 
assembly has known in modern 
times ; while on the platform, as 
a man of the people speaking to 
the people, he is unsurpassed in 
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the art of swaying the feelings and 
touching the hearts of the multi- 
tude. 

During all the ten years that 
Mr. Bright represented Manches- 
ter, the business of Bright Bro- 
thers prospered materially ; their 
works were considerably extended ; 
and while Mr. John Bright was 
actively engaged in attending to 
his parliamentary duties, his 
brothers, Mr. Thomas Bright and 
Mr. Jacob Bright, were, with no 
less assiduity, devoting themselves 
to the advancement of the com- 
mercial interests of the family. 
in addition to the cotton-spinning 
business, commenced, and for so 
many years profitably carried on, 
by their father, Messrs. Bright 
Brothers entered largely into 
another branch of trade—the car- 
pet manufacture. In the course 
of their experiments and exten- 
sions in the last-named depart- 
ment, Messrs. Bright found it 
necessary to adopt many improve- 
ments in machinery and appli- 
ances, and in doing this they got 
entangled in a lawsuit which was 
a sort of commercial cause célébre 
in its time. Messrs. Crossley & 
Sons of Halifax, the well-known 
carpet manufacturers, contended 
that their Rochdale competitors 
had infringed a certain patent 
granted to Messrs. Crossley for 
‘improvements in printing yarns 
for, and in weaving carpets and 
other fabrics.’ An action was 
commenced by Messrs. Crossley 
against Messrs. Bright in Sep- 
tember 1859, and the litigation 
was not brought to an end until 
some time in 1864. ‘lhe pro- 
ceedings were in respect of two 
patents—one granted to Messrs. 
Crossley, Collier, & Hudson in 
1850, and the other granted to 
Mr. William Wood in the same 
year, of both which patents Messrs. 
Crossley had become proprietors. 
In an early stage of the litigation 
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Messrs. Crossley found it neces- 
sary to disclaim a portion of 
Wood's patent, and proceedings 
had to be commenced anew, 
Wood's patent forming the sub- 
ject of one action, and Crossley, 
Collier, & Hudson’s patent of 
another. Both actions stood for 
trial at the London Guildhall on 
the lst July 1862, and were then 
referred to arbitration, Mr. Lush, 
Q.C. (now Mr. Justice Lush), be- 
ing the arbitrator mutually agreed 
upon by both parties. Mr. Grove, 
Q.C. (now Mr. Justice Grove), 
and Mr. Webster were counsel 
for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Man- 
isty, Q.C. (now Mr. Justice Man- 
isty), and Mr. Hindmarsh were 
for the defendants. The refer- 
ence on Wood's patent was taken 
first. After various sittings, held 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
the arbitrator, in January 1863, 
delivered his award in favour of 
Messrs. Bright, finding that they 
had not infringed Wood’s patent. 
The reference on Crossley, Col- 
lier, & Hudson’s patent began on 
the 16th May 1863, and was many 
times adjourned. The witnesses 
examined in the course of the pro- 
ceedings included Sir F. Crossley, 
M.P., Mr. Bright, and many other 
distinguished persons. The models 
shown on both sides were ex- 
tremely numerous; and in the 
course of the proceedings the 
plaintiffs sent up to London, and 
worked by steam-power, a loom 
containing the improvements in 
weaving alleged to have been in- 
fringed. Messrs. Bright also had 
two looms set tp and worked by 
steam-power in the neighbourhood 
of Westminster. After an inquiry 
extending over twenty-one days, 
the proceedings before the arbi- 
trator were brought to a close on 
the 16th of February 1864. The 
award was delivered on the 8th 
of the following month, the arbi- 
trator having found that the plain- 


tiffs were not the first and true 
inventors of the improvements in 
printing yarns, and that the de- 
fendants had not infringed that 
part of the patent which related 
to improvements in weaving car- 
pets and other fabrics. This was 
an important victory for Messrs. 
Bright, and from that time to 
this they have continued to hold 
a good position amongst the car- 
pet manufacturers of this country. 

There was one question in con- 
nection with factory management, 
however, in which, curious to say, 
Messrs. Bright opposed themselves 
to popular feeling, and that was 
in regard to the ten hours’ move- 
ment. While the present Lord 
Shaftesbury, Richard Oastler, and 
others were agitating for the re- 
striction of the hours of labour in 
factories, and while philanthropic 
zeal generally was aliying itself 
with this great crusade, Messrs. 
Bright actively opposed the move- 
ment, conscientiously believing 
that it was wrong in principle and 
could result in no good. They 
judged the question solely from 
their own standpoint, it would 
seem. Anxious to a remarkable 
degree for the welfare of their 
workpeople, and promoting their 
interests in every possible way, 
Messrs. Bright could not see that 
anything was to be gained by 
legislative interference ; moreover, 
it was contrary to their ideas of 
Free-trade that Parliament should 
step in between employer and 
employed in the manner proposed. 
There were those who accused 
John Bright in that exciting time 
of acting from motives of self-in- 
terest ; but with his whole career 
spread out before us, with all its 
light and shadow showing in clear 
outline, we can now see that in 
this, as in all else, he sincerely 
thought he was doing that which 
was most conducive to the people’s 
true interests. Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
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Joseph Hume, and many other 
friends of the working classes 
took the same stand as the Brights 
upon this question. ‘ The real ob- 
ject of the promoters of this mea- 
sure,’ said John Bright, ‘is not 
to take care of the children under 
eighteen and women of all ages, 
but to interfere by law with the 
labour of all persons, of whatever 
age and whatever sex they may 
be, who are engaged in the manu- 
factures of this country, and to 
give to these classes that measure 
of legislative protection—I use 
the word “ protection” in the same 
sense in which it has been used 
by all whoare in favour of monopo- 
lies—a protection that will dimin- 
ish the hours of labour while it 
will continue a rate of wages 
which, from the days of Sadler 
till the present time, is clearly a 
rate higher than labour in a free 
market can command.’ He be- 
lieved that a diminution in the 
hours of labour could and would 
be made without the interference 
of Parliament. It is worthy of 
remark, however, that, while hold- 
ing these unpopular opinions, the 
Brights made no objection to their 
workpeople and manager forward- 
ing to the House of Commons a 
petition in favour of the Ten 
Hours’ Bill. Mr. John Bright's 
opposition to this movement was 
much resented by the working 
classes on the occasion of his no- 
mination for Manchester in July 
1847, and for a time he was un- 
able to obtain a hearing from the 
hustings. ‘There are points of 
difference,’ he said, ‘ serious points 
of difference, between me and 
some of those to whom I now 
speak ; but the opinions I hold I 
hold honestly and maintain fear- 
lessly, and I do not think the 
worse of any man because he holds 
different opinions from mine. .. . 
Although there are those here of 
the operative class who consider 


me as their enemy, I can tell them 
that I would much rather have 
their ill-will now because I advo- 
cated their interests than their ill- 
will hereafter because I had be- 
trayedthem. I am blamed because 
I did not give my assent to a 
measure which was popular with 
a portion of the operatives; I am 
blamed because I opposed the Ten 
Hours’ Bili—because I did not 
consert that Parliament should 
close the manufactories of this 
country for two hours more a day. 
Well, I may be wrong; but if Iam 
wrong I am wrong in ignorance, 
and not in intention. I boldly 
stated my opinion ; I have argued 
for it, spoken for it, voted for it, 
and am ready to maintain it; but 
henceforth we shall have an op- 
portunity of seeing which is right 
—the advocates of the measure 
or its opponents. If it be success- 
ful, I shall rejoice ; if it be not, I 
shall be willing to help in its 
amendment.’ Such honesty of 
utterance as this could not fail to 
make itself felt through the 
covering of prejudice which had 
spread itself round the hearts of 
the operatives ; but, although Mr. 
Bright would to-day probably ad- 
mit that the Ten Hours’ Bill 
really proved a great boon to the 
country, and that he himself made 
a mistake in judgment in regard 
to it, he has since that time, by 
the sincerity and high purpose of 
his life, amply vindicated his 
claim to be the true friend of the 
people. 

Mr. Bright’s attitude, on the 
occasion of the breaking out of 
the Crimean war, cost him his seat 
for Manchester in 1857 ; but Bir- 
mingham shortly afterwards paid 
him the compliment of electing 
him, and he has continued to re- 
present the metropolis of the Mid- 
lands from that time to the present. 
Amongst his more powerful ora- 
torical achievements may be men- 
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tioned his masterly speech in op- 
position to Mr. Roebuck’s motion, 
in June 1863, for the recognition 
of the Southern Confederacy of 
the United States; his speeches 
on the Reform movement, when 
Mr. Gladstone’s efforts in that di- 
rection were defeated by the action 
of the ‘ Adullamites,’ were also 
memorable examples of vigorous 
and impressive eloquence. On 
the formation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
former Administration, Mr. Bright 
was offered the post of Secretary 
of State for India; but the con- 
dition of his health was not suffi- 
ciently good to justify him in 
undertaking the duties of so ar- 
duous an office, and he afterwards, 
with some reluctance, accepted 
the appointment of President of 
the Board of Trade, which he held 
for two years—from December 
1868 to December 1870. His 
health was at this time in a very 
precarious state, and for the next 
three years his presence in the 
House of Commons was almost 
unknown, the right honourable 
gentleman during that time living 
in almost complete retirement. 
When, in the autumn of 1873, 
Mr. Bright found himself restored 
to health, he appeared before his 
constituents in Bingley Hall, Bir- 
mingham, when 15,000 persons 
assembled to welcome him back 
to public life. He now consented 
to take office again in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s reconstructed Cabinet, and 
succeeded Mr. Childers as Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
which post he retained until the 
dissolution and defeat of the 
Liberal Government in 1874. 
From 1874 to the present time 
Mr. Bright has been a stately and 
dignitied figure in our political 
life; for, though his public ap- 
pearances have been less numer- 
ous than formerly, the occasions 
when he has allowed his voice to 
be heard mark distinct stages of 


recent political movement. Now 
that the Liberals are once more 
in power Mr. Bright has been in- 
duced to resume the Chancellor- 
ship of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

lt would be easy to set forth the 
many prominent public appear- 
ances which Mr. Bright has made 
since then both in Parliament and 
out of it; to point out what im- 
portant public measures he has 
either originated or strikingly sup- 
ported ; to mention the great occa- 
sions on which he has addressed 
large multitudes of his fellow- 
countrymen at public meetings at 
Birmingham and elsewhere; to 
allude to some of his wonderfully 
felicitous phrases or expressions ; 
or to enlarge upon the beauty and 
manliness of his oratory generally. 
But these are things already writ- 
ten*deeply upon the hearts of the 
people, and indelibly inscribed 
in the pages of our parliamentary 
history. All that need be said 
further with regard to him in con- 
nection with the object of this 
article is, that in June 1847 he 
married, for his second wife, Mar- 
garet Elizabeth Leatham, daughter 
of Mr. Leatham, the Wakefield 
banker, and sister of Mr. E. A. 
Leatham, M.P. 

Concerning Mr. John Bright’s 
brothers—Mr. Thomas Bright and 
Mr. Jacob Bright—it will be 
necessary to add a few words. 
The former has devoted himself 
during the greater portion of his 
life to the management of the 
business concerns of bright Bro- 
thers; and his extensive know- 
ledge of commercial affairs, his 
energy, and his enterprise have 
largely assisted in the develop- 
ment of the manufactures carried 
on at the Fieldhouse factories. 
Mr. Jacob Bright has to some 
extent emulated his elder brother 
and taken to public life, being 
now one of the representatives of 
Manchester. 
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The Fieldhouse factories are 
not to be reckoned amongst the 
‘show’ manufacturing establish- 
ments of the cotton districts ; 
they are plain substantial build- 
ings, well adapted for the pur- 
poses to which they have been 
devoted, but are wholly devoid 
of architectural pretensions. They 
have, by excellent management, 
been the means not only of mak- 
ing for the Brights their fortunes, 
but have provided profitable em- 
ployment for a large community 
of workers, between whom and 
their masters there has existed 
a feeling of attachment which in 
times of emergency or trial has 
often resulted in great good. When 
the Plug Rioters descended upon 
Rochdale during their memorable 
raid of 1842, the workpeople were 
ordered out of the Cronkeyshaw 
mill, and the machinery was stop- 
ped. The mob collected round old 
Mr. Jacob Bright's house, and gave 
way to the wildest demonstrations, 
singing songs, and rending the air 
with their shouts. Mr. Bright 
sent for three ‘ skips’ full of bread, 
and with his own hands distri- 
buted it amongst the clamorous 
rioters. Money was also given 
to them, and after holding one 
or two noisy meetings the mob 
went off in the direction of Bacup. 
The next day the mills were again 
set to work, but they had hardly 
begun when the news came that 
the rioters were returning. The 
rioters came, and for a time a 
dangerous disturbance seemed im- 
minent. The military and the 
police were called out, the Riot 
Act was read, and the town was 
in the utmost disorder and fer- 
ment. Atthis juncture Mr. John 
Bright came forward avd addressed 
a large concourse of rioters and 
others assembled near Greenbank 
mill, urging them to refrain from 
violence, and announcing that his 
father and he were ready to open 


their factory any day when the 
workpeople were ready to return, 
but that they could not in the then 
unfortunate condition of trade 
concede an advance of wages. Mr. 
Bright followed this up.a day or 
two afterwards with a sort of mani- 
festo to the working men of Roch- 
dale, in which he said, ‘ You are 
suffering, you have long suffered, 
your wages for many years de- 
clined, and your position has gra- 
dually and steadily become worse, 
Your sufferings have naturally 
produced discontent, and you 
have turned eagerly to almost any 
scheme which gave hope of relief. 
.. An advance of wages to the rate 
paid in 1840 and ten hours’ labour 
per day were the demands you were 
urged to make. But when the 
turning out in this district was 
completed, and you had become 
excited, these demands were aban- 
doned, and you were urged to re- 
fuse to work until the Charter 
became the law. Many of you 
know full well that neither Act 
of Parliament nor act of multitude 
can keep up wages. You know 
that trade has long been bad, and 
that with a bad trade wages can- 
not rise. The advice of Mr. 
Bright on this occasion appears 
to have been more effective than 
the repressive measures adopted 
by the local authorities ; for in a 
day or two work was resumed 
both at Mr. Bright’s and at the 
other factories in Rochdale, and 
the difficulty was tided over. 

As years went on and trade im- 
proved, both workpeople and 
masters prospered in a degree 
that far exceeded all anticipation ; 
and so things progressed until the 
time of the American civil war, 
when the whole of the cotton dis- 
tricts were plunged into the most 
deplorable distress. The story 
of the sufferings of the Lancashire 
people during the Cotton Famine 
constitutes one of the gloomiest 
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chapters in modern history ; and 
the patient endurance of the 
sufferers, and the readiness with 
which the entire nation responded 
to the appeals for help that were 
made on their behalf, will never 
be forgotten. The true ‘grit’ of 
the English character has seldom 
been more thoroughly manifested 
than was the case in this time of 
tribulation and want, and only 
those who lived amongst the grief- 
stricken toilers could realise the 
extent to which the poor were 
made to suffer. Many factories 
were stopped altogether, and the 
remainder were compelled to 
adopt short time. Rochdale, al- 
though partly engaged in the 
woollen and carpet trades, felt the 
depressing effects of the stoppage 
of the cotton supplies almost as 
keenly as those towns which were 
entirely employed in the cotton 
manufacture. A distress com- 
mittee was formed in Rochdale, 
under whose superintendence 
soup-kitchens were opened, and 
other modes of administering re- 
lief adopted. The Brights were 
amongst the first to take part 
in this good work; Mr. John 
Bright took steps along with the 
Mayor, Mr. G. L. Ashworth, 
to carry out a general project 
of charitable assistance; and in 
connection with their own work- 
people, Messrs. Bright organised 
special systems of relief. The 
Fieldhouse factories had to run 
short time ; but in order to pro- 
vide their workpeople with the 
means of holding on until the 
distress had passed away, they 
augmented their necessarily scanty 
wages by loans of sums of money 
to be repaid by instalments in 
more prosperous times. At the 
same time their cottage tenants 
were allowed to live rent-free, and 
everything that the firm could do 
to ameliorate the condition of the 
people who were dependent upon 





them was cheerfully done. Messrs. 
Bright also showed consideration 
for their workpeople in another 
way ; they set apart one of the large 
rooms in their mill as a school- 
room for adults, and provided 
them with instruction in the 
elementary branches of education ; 
and likewise supplied them with 
books, newspapers, and _ periodi- 
cals, thus affording them the best 
possible means of using the time 
of their enforced idleness. 

But in spite of all that Messrs. 
Bright have done to promote the 
welfare of their workpeople year 
after year, there have been times 
when political rancour has engen- 
dered statements intended to give 
the idea that the Brights did not 
put into practice in their own busi- 
ness concerns those high principles 
of conduct which they so persist- 
ently contended for in imperial 
matters. In 1867 these slanders 
were circulated so freely that 
Messrs. Bright’s workpeople were 
prompted to come forward them- 
selves to repudiate the assertions 
which had been made, and which 
were intended mainly to injure 
Mr. John Bright. The employés 
of Messrs. Bright, therefore, on 
the 25th January 1867, presented 
Mr. Bright with an address in the 
Public Hall, Rochdale, in which 
they desired to express their en- 
tire sympathy with, and their 
sincere respect for, him under 
the malignant slanders which had 
been urged against him as their 
employer. ‘ We feel impelled by 
a sense of duty,’ the address went 
on to say, ‘to take this oppor- 
tunity of declaring to you that 
all the reports which have been 
circulated against you throughout 
the country are entirely false. 
They have been made and written 
by parties who, to make political 
capital, have attacked in an un- 
scrupulous and base manner your 
private character. We are well 
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aware that the consciousness of 
those attacks being untrue will 
be sufficient to uphold you in the 
dignity to which you have at- 
tained. Your conduct as our em- 
ployer has been such as to meet 
with our entire approval. You 
have always endeavoured to im- 
prove our moral, social, and intel- 
lectual well-being,’ &c. A more 
complete reply to slanderous 
charges could not have been made. 

Mr. Thomas Bright and Mr. 
Jacob Bright, brothers and part- 
ners of Mr. John Bright, are more 
familiar figures in Rochdale and 
Manchester than their elder bro- 
ther. They all received the same 
educational and business training, 
and as they grew to manhood were 
made members of the firm origi- 
nated by their father. Mr. Thomas 
Bright is a magistrate for the 
county of Lancaster; but he has 
had no ambition beyond his busi- 
ness, and in that he has displayed 
great energy, foresight, and apti- 
tude. 

Mr. Jacob Bright evinced a 
lively interest in public affairs 
from a very early age, and his 
townsmen showed their apprecia- 
tion of his great services to the 
social and intellectual improve- 
ment of the people by electing 
him their first mayor in 1856. 
In advocating political reforms he 
has often been in advance of his 
time; but, like his elder brother, 
he has always had the courage of 
his opinions, and has given free 
utterance to them, whether popu- 
lar or not. He took the same 
stand as his brother in regard to 
the ten hours’ movement, and 
on the question of the Crimean 
war. Four times have the elec- 
tors of Manchester chosen him 
for one of their representatives,— 
in 1867, 1868, 1876, and 1880. 
In 1876 his opponents attacked 
him with the same weapon that 
ten years before had been used 
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against Mr. John Bright. Mr. 
Jacob Bright was slandered as an 
employer of labour, and was told 
that where he was best known— 
in Rochdale—he would not dare 
to come forward. A crowded 
meeting of Messrs. Bright’s work- 
people was immediately held to 
protest against such unfounded 
statements, and a memorial, signed 
by 553 adult workpeople, was 
presented to Mr. Jacob Bright, 
testifying that the imputations 
were ‘ base and groundless calum- 
nies,’ that the firm of which Mr. 
Bright was a member had been in 
existence for about eighty years, 
and that during that time there 
had been only one strike, and that 
merely of a partial character. Mr. 
Jacob Bright has not signalised 
himself in Parliament like his 
brother ; still he has taken up a 
fairly prominent position, and has 
identified himself closely with 
several important measures. The 
woman’s suffrage movement is 
one of his pet projects, and the 
ladies of England owe him a debt 
of gratitude for the gallant manner 
in which he has pleaded their 
cause both in and out of Parlia- 
ment. 

The business affairs of Messrs. 
Bright have grown with the times. 
As England’s commercial pros- 
perity has increased,the Fieldhouse 
factories have been extended ; and 
with the accession of the grand- 
sons of Mr. Jacob Bright senior to 
the firm, new energies and new 
developments have been given to 
the original undertaking. Messrs. 
Bright have participated substan- 
tially in the good things which 
have resulted from Lancashire’s 
long supremacy in the cotton in- 
dustries ; and as the cotton con- 
sumption has fallen off they have 
not been slow to adapt themselves 
to other branches of manufacture. 
Whether in the future we shall 
see the cotton, woollen, worsted, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE WOLKONSKI GARDENS. 


He who knows Rome knows the 
Wolkonski Gardens, a resort for 
students and dreamers, more ap- 
propriately called Wolkonski Wil- 
derness. Picturesque neglect, 
luxuriant vegetation, and solitude 
give them a charm most welcome 
to eyes fatigued by the geometrical 
lines, straight walks, and trim 
box-borders of rival Roman plea- 
sure-grounds, They lie on the 
skirts of the city, touching the 
borders of the desolate campagna. 
The line of old town-walls runs 
between. The outlook is upon 
the ruins of an amphitheatre, 
the Santa Croce Basilica, and the 
Alban and Sabine Hills. The 
garden itself is just a lovely 
wreck—wild-violets and anemones 
spring up in the rank grass; 
heavy ruined walls and arches 
of ancient baths and aqueducts 
totter under loads of ivy ; nature 
does her will, and art has no hand 
in the arrangements, The spot 
was close to the Villa Marta, and 
Val’s favourite haunt. 

Lady Brereton had passed six 
monthsin Rome without visiting it. 
The grounds can only be entered 
on foot, and are not a fashionable 
lounge. She was there this after- 
noon, but for the sake of some 
English friends—to wit, Gervase’s 
mother and sister. 

They were making a short stay 
in Rome, en route from Naples to 
the Riviera. Amy, worn out by 
the fatigue of ‘ding’ Rome in 


a week, breathed freely to-day 
because they were leaving to- 
morrow. Mrs. Damian, always 
restless, had had a severe fit of 
sight-seeing ; though caring no- 
thing for the sights intrinsically : 
it was an excuse for keeping 
Gervase to themselves from morn- 
ing till night. For the last week 
his time had been entirely occu- 
pied in taking them about. This 
afternoon he had official engage- 
ments, and they went out driving 
with Diana instead. It was a 
Villa Wolkonski day, and very 
fine; Gervase had promised, if 
free, to join them in the gardens 
at five o'clock. 

Leaving the carriage at the 
gates, the ladies went sauntering 
about, wondering a little, as their 
eyes rested on weedy walks, de- 
crepit brick arches, and a desolate 
view, what they had come out into 
this wilderness to see. Mrs. Da- 
mian, who had travelled a good 
deal, considered herself absolved, 
for the rest of the term of her 
natural life, from the necessity 
of admiring anything ; and the 
beauties now before them were 
too obvious and simple for Diana 
to perceive. Amy, only, was 
enjoying herself, in a girlish irra- 
tional manner, and felt that the 
sunset was delicious, and the 
crimson and purple anemone 
flowers, and the spring tints. 
Why did it turn her thoughts to 
England and their Hampshire 
home, whither they were return- 
ing next summer, and to Charlie, 
the son of one of their county 
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neighbours, to whom she was 
engaged, and to be married next 
spring? She scarcely heard the 
running dialogue between her 
mother and cousin, which re- 
sembled a troubled sea fretting 
against a rock. Mrs. Damian 
cherished a chronic grudge against 
Diana Brereton, née Francombe, 
for refusing Gervase, or failing to 
captivate him into a marriage. 
No matter with whom the chief 
responsibility lay, the thing had 
not come off; her son had still a 
dangerous freedom, and, what was 
worse, a dangerously increasing 
clinging to it. Had he not but 
yesterday put her off with heart- 
less levity when she threw out 
hints about a certain young widow 
she had picked up, and persuaded 
to come and be her neighbour on 
the Riviera—moderately pretty, 
immoderately rich, and, it was whis- 
pered, not inconsolable? Would 
he not join them at Genoa, and 
see for himself? He had laugh- 
ingly professed himself so well 
satisfied with her description as 
not to care to pry further. 

Diana smiled to herself as Mrs, 
Damian related her woes. Ger- 
vase's latest entrainement had not 
escaped his cousin’s penetration. 
An indiscreet hint or two dropped 
by Madame Araciel had put her 
on the scent, and she took note of 
it, as of something of minor con- 
sequence and no concern of hers 
at all. That Gervase should lay 
siege to the heart of the girl all 
Rome had gone mad about was 
just what might have been ex- 
pected. For the rest, either Lau- 
rence was rigid in principle, in 
which case it must come to a 
break between them soon, or she 
was not, in which case the only 
result that regarded Lady Brere- 
ton, would be that Malle. Ther- 
val’s social dignity would suffer, 
and her personal acquaintance no 
longer be sought after, as at pre- 


sent, by ladies in the better circles. 
Against Gervase in love, thought 
Diana privately, what girl in 
such a position had the ghost of a 
chance 4 

She listened patiently, as Mrs. 
Damian harped away on the old 
subject and wound up with the 
old cadence. 

‘It would be ruination to all 
his prospects for him to marry a 
girl without fortune, and he is too 
proud, when the point comes, to 
make up to an heiress. Between 
these difficulties, Di, I sometimes 
despair. And to think that his 
uncle—from whom he might 
reasonably have expected better 
things—should have left him no- 
thing but so much waste-paper ’ 

This was the crowning grievance 
—that Mr. Otho Damian, dying 
unexpectedly two years ago, should 
have bequeathed nothing to his 
nephew but the result of his latest 
unsuccessful speculation, a mining 
concern in South America, in 
which he had sunk a great deal of 
money, but in which Gervase, for- 
tunately perhaps, had none to sink. 

‘If, as poor Otho believed, the 
government would take the work- 
ing of the scheme, property there 
would go up to a premium, and 
Gervase be enabled to assume his 
proper position without having to 
owe anything to anybody.’ 

‘If? said Diana provokingly. 
‘I think the rich wife is still the 
better hope of the two.’ 

At this moment, emerging from 
one of the shrubberies, they came 
in sight of a little group seated 
round a stone basin of water on a 
grass-plat: a lady middle-aged, 
but well favoured still, and be- 
side her a tall slim creature, 
with a face to stand out among a 
thousand. A young man with 
his hat off was seated on the rock- 
work at their feet, and two chil- 
dren pressing closely round him 
completed the picture. 














‘What a pretty little thing ! 
cried Amy, heradmiration caught 
by Cherubina’s silken hair. 

‘ Nay, but look at the girl on 
the bench,’ said Mrs. Damian. 
‘She is a beauty, if you like; the 
very image of the Raphael in the 
Sciarra Palace. But I know the 
face quite well. She was at Mrs. 
Franklin’s last night. Let me 
see: is it the young Countess 
Wielickska, or Mrs. Pontifex’s 
daughter?’ 

‘ Laurence Therval, the violin- 
player,’ said Diana, laughing. 

‘To be sure. How stupid of 
me! Who is the gentleman with 
them? I think he was at Mrs. 
Franklin’s too ; and what in the 
world are they all about? 

Val, whose fingers were never 
still, was diligently employed in 
making paper boats and launch- 
ing them in the pool for the 
amusement of Domenico and 
Cherubina. 

‘Mr. Romer, the sculptor,’ said 
Diana unconcernedly. 

‘My darling Di, you know 
everything and everybody,’ said 
Mrs. Damian effusively. ‘I have 
heard so much of Mr. Romer, 
and never been to see his studio, 
though I know he is a protégé 
of Adolphus’s. Is it true he is to 
marry Mdlle. Therval ? 

‘Mdlle. Therval!’ Diana was 
taken by surprise, and showed it. 
Mrs. Damian was looking rather 
malicious as Lady Brereton replied 
stiffly, ‘Iam not in that young 
lady’s confidence.’ 

‘ He seemed decidedly smitten,’ 
continued the elder lady, who 
was nothing ifnotspiteful. ‘Every 
one was talking about it last 
night. They say she is the 
original of some famous statue of 
his—quite an old attachment. 
Well, the girl is seriously beauti- 
ful, just the style to captivate an 
artist. It seems a pity to disturb 
such a happy family-party ; but I 
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do feel a curiosity to intrude. 
Then you can introduce me to 
Mr. Romer, and I can make my 
apologies to him for having omit- 
ted to visit his studio.’ 

‘Stay, mamma,’ objected Amy, 
detaining them a moment. ‘I do 
believe she is going to play.’ 

The party before them had just 
come from a rehearsal at the Villa 
Marta, where Val gives a grand 
musical soirée to-morrow. Lau- 
rence’s violin was with them ; the 
box lay there temptingly on the 
bench. The gardens to all appear- 
ances were deserted, and Val was 
urgently petitioning for a song, a 
song without words. 

‘See,’ he said, pointing west- 
wards ; ‘there’s the sun drooping 
to sleep as quick as he can ; just 
one lullaby before he drops off.’ 

As he made the request he was 
regarding Laurence with an earn- 
estness that corroborated Mrs. 
Dawmian’s random assertions, as 
even Diana must own. Dis- 
regarding Amy’s entreaty, she ad- 
vanced, and Domenico, catching 
sight of strangers, gave the alarm. 
Val, on recognising Lady Brere- 
ton, snatehed his hat and rose to 
his feet brusquely, shipwrecking 
a remarkably fine vessel, to the 
sorrow of the juveniles. 

Diana had the art of graceful 
introductions when she chose, 
Mrs. Damian barely bowed to the 
ladies of the party, but fastened 
upon Val, overwhelming him with 
such hyperbolical expressions of 
regret at not having made his 
acquaintance till on the eve of 
departure, that he might have 
been excused for believing she 
had come to Rome expressly to 
see his studio. 

* Now I think of it,’ said Diana 
suavely, ‘we pass the Villa 
Marta in driving home. By Mr. 
Romer’s leave, we might call 
in there on our way. Brutus 
will do the honours of the studio 
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in your absence,’ she said, looking 
at Val and smiling ; ‘ he is an ad- 
mirable steward.’ 

‘Nay,’ he replied courteously, 
‘I could not think of allowing 
that. You will permit me to do 
myself the pleasure of accompany- 
ing you. My friends here, I know, 
will excuse me.’ 

Ina word, Diana had triumphed ; 
Val was walked off, a flattered, 
dazed, and not unwilling captive ; 
and soon the others heard the 
heavy gates swing to, and the 
wheels of Lady Brereton’s carriage 
receding in the distance. 

‘Mrs. Damian seems a charming 
woman,’ began Madame Araciel ; 
‘ quite an enthusiast on the subject 
of sculpture. Cherubina, you little 
savage, what are you about?’ 

She had let her hat drop into 
the pool, and was swinging it 
round on the water by the ribbons 
impatiently. 

‘Mr. Romer leaves us for the 
fine ladies,’ she said ; ‘ I don’t like 
him any more ; and, deaf to Do- 
menico’s remonstrances, she fell to 
making havoc of Val’s handiwork, 
the fleet. 

Their pleasure- party was broken 
up. Cherubina had turned frac- 
tious, Domenico cried and fought 
alternately, and the mother rated 
them both to no purpose, till 
Laurence, suddenly taking up her 
violin, imposed silence, like a new 
Orpheus. 

The soft notes stole on the 
evening air, mingling curiously 
with the sighing breeze, the 
twitter of the birds, the hum of 
the bees. The garden seemed for- 
saken now. Yet that music had 
drawn an unseen, unsuspected, 
human listener towards the spot. 
Gervase, arriving punctually at the 
rendezvous at the villa, and look- 
ing in vain for his own party, had 
suddenly forgotten all about them 
on catching sounds that sent him 
exploring in another direction. 


‘ 


Screened by the trees, he waited 
to approach till the strain had 
ceased. Laurence turned round, 
saw him there, and started. Had 
she, then, a magic power of in- 
vocation in her violin to summon 
whom she would? 

There was a more natural way 
of accounting for his appearance 
at this moment, and Madame 
hastened to explain to him the 
absence of the friends he came to 
seek. 

‘ They have been here, but left 
a quarter of an hour ago—Mrs. 
and Miss Damian and Lady Brere- 
ton. Mr. Romer has gone to show 
them over his studio. They are 
not coming back.’ 

Gervase’s face brightened. What 
a chance! Just his luck ; the best 
of all good luck! It was a week 
since he had seen Laurence except 
in public ; the week had seemed 
interminable, and his life to have 
stagnated. Till to-day he had al- 
ways thought the Wolkonsk: Gar- 
dens a dull sort of place—a shabby 
little villa, with a pleasure-ground 
all ruins and dead leaves, where 
you were startled by coming upon 
a lot of family gravestones some- 
where in a damp back-garden :— 
the very last spot on earth in 
which to enjoy oneself. He would 
not have changed places with an 
occupant of the Hesperides now, 
as he took the seat on the rock- 
work just vacated by Mr. Ro- 
mer. 

Cherubina and Domenico ran 
races on the terraces, then went 
off to hunt for flowers in the long 
grass. Laurence played snatches 
of music—wild Spanish songs and 
dances; Madame murmured de- 
light ; and Gervase was silent, all 
but his eyes. He made all sorts 
of excuses to himself for letting 
them utter the feeling that was 
insensibly mastering him. 

‘Come,’ sighed Madame at last, 
rising reluctantly, ‘we must be 
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going ; the dew is falling, the sun 
is setting, time is flying.’ 

‘The bells are tolling, birds are 
singing, crickets chirping,’ said 
Gervase, laughing ; ‘ but why does 
it follow we must go? 

‘It is the place to catch fever,’ 
said Madame seriously. ‘ Mr. Ro- 
mer said we were not to remain 
after sundown. Wait, Renza, 
whilst I fetch the children.’ 

She left them to search for the 
truants. Gervase laid his fingers 
on Laurence’s violin, taking it out 
of her hands for a moment and 
looking at it perplexedly, as you 
might at an amulet or a moon- 
stone. Well, was there not a 
strange and inordinate power cen- 
tred in that little old Cremona 
toy? The miracles of electricity 
go no further. 

‘Ought we to love or hate it? 
said he, with a sudden look from 
the violin to the player. ‘Some- 
times I hardly know.’ 

* What do you see there, then,’ 
she asked, ‘except music? 

‘I see the power that presides 
over you—the key to your past 
and your future, the love of your 
life.’ 

‘The love of my life” she re- 
peated musingly, looking far away 
to the distant purple hills and the 
desolate basilica, and the ruins 
rising here and there, and the 
long line of aqueducts stretching 
across the waving green plain. 

‘Is it true? he pursued. ‘ You 
know they say you will forego all 
else in the world for that.’ 

‘I have said I will keep to 
what I have followed since | was 
a child; that I will not forsake 
what I have lived for all these 
years. Can I do more? 

Cage her heart and clip its 
wings, she could not ; why, then, 
should she try? 

‘No, no, no more,’ he said, 
speaking low, but with a passionate 
tenderness that thrilled her. ‘ Lau- 


rence—ah, why will you turn 
your head away? What have I 
done? what harm? Wenn ich 
dich liebe, was geht’s dich an? 

She turned to him with a smile 
—the very sweetest smile he had 
ever seen on a woman’s face, which 
was saying much—tried to speak, 
drooped her head silently, as if 
owning that the only words that 
would come were not those that 
she meant, ought perhaps to 
speak. 

It was only the beginning of 
love between these two, yet it 
seemed to both as ifit had reached 
a height there was no surpass- 
ing. 
Madame Araciel’s voice was 
heard calling at the other end of 
the gravel walk. She was urging 
them to come—it was closing time 
at the Villa Wolkonski. 

Gervase went on his way com- 
paring himself to Saul, the son of 
Kish, who set off to seek his 
father’s asses, and found a kingdom 
instead. He did not pursue the 
parallel further. There was no 
room in his mind just then for 
anything but exultation. 

That his present conduct was 
selfish, inexcusable, was a view 
others might take, not he. It 
was easy to prove it otherwise to 
himself by all manner of sophistry. 
He liked to think the circum- 
stances perfectly unique. Had 
not Laurence foresworn the idea 
of marriage for herself—its cares 
and duties and preoccupations— 
so as to have the more to give to 
her art ?. Would not such a union 
be as fatal to her professionally as 
to himself socially? None the 
less was his own heart set on the 
conquest of hers, and just now he 
felt as though the moment of vic- 
tory were not very far off. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
PESTA. 


Brutus has got on his best 
clothes, best face, and his very 
best temper. The Villa Marta is 
to be gay to-night. Since Val 
came to dwell under that roof 
there has been no such festa with- 
in his gates; little, indeed, in a 
social way, beyond an occasional 
afternoon gathering of friends and 
enemies to view some statue about 
to leave the studio for its long 
home in England, America, or 
the Italian villa of some grandee. 
Val believed the cares of hos- 
pitality to be incompatible with 
the stern exigencies of work ; and 
no wonder, seeing he was almost 
as particular about the arrange- 
ment of his parties as with the de- 
tails of his statues. If Brutus tried 
his master’s patience on working 
days, the latter had his revenge 
on holidays, such as the present. 

Studio and garden are lit up 
with soft-coloured and fantastic- 
ally-shaped silk lanterns. The 
temple has been converted into a 
concert-room, one fit for Apollo 
and the Muses ; the statues admir- 
ably grouped amid the greenery ; 
the seats arranged irregularly, and 
not without regard to picturesque 
effect. 

‘What for should I stuff my 
room like a beehive? was the 
retort wherewith Val dismissed 
Brutus’s suggestion—that by plac- 
ing chairs in rows more guests 
might be accommodated. 

The partition curtains have been 
removed; a raised platform for 
the musicians fills the upper divi- 
sion of the room. In the apse 
beyond, against a dark-red back- 
ground, rises the marble figure 
of the Glee Maiden. Val has 
taken it into his head to ex- 
hibit to-night, for the first time in 
Rome, the statue that made his 
reputation. 


There was a ferment going on 
too at the Piazza San Matteo. 
Madame Araciel had a new dress. 
Such birthdays are days of travail 
in her life. Only when the last 
blemishes had been removed, the 
last touches supplied, did the good 
woman become herself again. Then 
she turned to Laurence, the grand 
object of her solicitude next to 
the gown. What has the girl 
been thinking of to array herself 
so simply this evening? A long 
white robe, like statuesque drapery 
—graceful enough—its folds fell 
perfectly—but still— Madame 
looked dubious. It displeased her 
that the great ladies should out- 
shine Renza in their silk attire 
and flounces and embroideries. 
But remonstrance quickly melted 
away in approval. 

‘ Kiss me, child. Why, you are 
looking lovely! she exclaimed, 
with effusion. ‘Ah, I know of 
some one who, if his heart isn’t 
broken to-night—’ 

Laurence laid her hand on the 
madre’s lips to check her. The 
girl turned away : the colour had 
left her cheek for the moment. 
Madame ran off into the bedroom 
to give Cherubina some parting 
admonitions as to not setting the 
house on fire in their absence. 

Laurence caught up a letter 
Madame had left lying on the 
table, and that they had already 
read through. It was from Araciel, 
in his usual flighty scrappy style. 
He was at Milan, and not very 
well. He had hurt his hand 
slightly, he wrote, and was in 
dread that it might prevent his 
playing at a concert coming off 
three days hence. There followed 
a half-incoherent suggestion or 
petition. Would Laurence be 
inclined to make the journey and 
come to be his substitute if neces- 
sary ? 

Madame had not taken the com- 
munication in earnest. Absorbed 
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in the present and the visible, 
she treated it as a passing wild 
whim. Her husband was always 
fidgety. By to-morrow he would 
be well, and have forgotten he had 
ever hinted at such a request. 
Only Laurence, reading between 
the lines, fancied she saw symp- 
toms of nervous apprehensions 
that at another time would have 
caused her to start for Milan im- 
mediately. But her head was not 
clear to-night. She had to force 
the sense of the letter upon her. 
Was her seltish insensate happi- 
ness making her indifferent to 
those nearest to her, their weal 
and woe ? 

Val stood in the portico of his 
temple to receive the assembling 
congregation, smiling, bowing, and 
playing the polite host in an unex- 
ceptionable manner, tothe extreme 
entertainment ofsome art-students 
present, who, knowing him fa- 
miliarly, and therefore chiefly in 
the rough, were infinitely tickled 
by the little ebullitions of vehe- 
mence and impatience that would 
every pow and then break through 
his company manners. 

The company, for their part, 
had rendered due honour to the 
sculptor and his soirée. There 
seemed a tacit agreement among 
the ladies that this was no occasion 
for second-best toilettes, and al- 
most everybody had come in time, 
It was now eight o'clock. Only 
Lady Brereton’s party tarried yet. 
‘She means to tantalise us, keep us 
waiting, perhaps fail at the last,’ 
thought Val savagely. ‘She isa 
coquette, a—Ah, her carriage |’ as 
it tardily drew up at the gates. 

Brutus (whom certain Ameri- 
cans present persist in taking for 
one of the company, and address- 
ing as ‘sir’) solemnly ushers the 
English lady and friends along 
the gravel walk to the temple. 
Gervase is among them, but Sir 
Adolphus has prayed for a dis- 


pensation, which has been accorded 
him. 

Val’s countenance had cleared 
again, and he cordially accosted 
the last arrivals. 

*That’s all right. So glad to 
see you! Just in time for the 
first chord on the pianoforte. 
Why, what's the matter?’ abruptly, 
as Lady Brereton paused on the 
threshold, glancing doubtfully at 
the well-filled concert-room. ‘0O, 
there are seats in front,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘ Allow me.’ 

She took his arm and brushed 
along between the ranks up to 
where, just below the estrade, with 
a row of low orange, lemon, and 
oleander trees between, a group of 
seats had been expressly reserved 
by him for such a contingency. 

Gervase pushed back his chair ; 
screened by the shrubs he was not 
conspicuous either to the per- 
formers or the lookers-on. For 
once in his life he desired to efface 
himself, if only to enjoy the music 
without having to listen to the 
tedious criticisms of other people 
and respond to them politely. 

Val, posted behind Lady 
Brereton’s chair, was still in a 
state of unrest, now hurrying off 
to interrogate Brutus: Was he 
sure that all had come now, and 
that everything was right and the 
artists ready? then running behind 
the scenes to ascertain for himself 
and give the signal. 

A faint delicious scent of aro- 
matic plants filled the air; soft 
breezes came wafting in from the 
entrance-door; the lights, skil- 
fully grouped, played with the 
foliage of the shrubs, and irra- 
diated the white statues between : 
here it was a faun sleeping under 
a laurel ; here the lithe limbs of 
an Eastern dancing-girl gleamed 
between red lilies and white 
azaleas, or a group of little elves 
played round a fountain amid 
ferns and water-plants. And in 
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more than one place, conspicuous 
among less ambitious productions, 
there stood out a sculptor’s master- 
piece, some startlingly beautiful 
and lifelike figure, as you might 
fancy a daughter of man, of more 
than mortal fairness, who, flying 
from the pursuit of an amorous 
god, and praying for deliverance, 
had been turned to marble. Then, 
upon this paradise of subdued and 
harmonious beauty, there rose the 
sounds of exquisite music. 

The novelty, the uniqueness of 
the scene, were pleasantly bewil- 
dering at first ; it was only when 
the spectators had listened to 
@ pianoforte sonata and one or 
two songs that they began tho- 
roughly to realise what a treat Val 
had prepared for them. 

It was the moment for Laurence 
to appear, and active curiosity was 
at its height. There are musicians, 
as there are actors, who, though 
we hear them times out of number, 
always leave expectation alive and 
eager, always offer something new 
and unforeseen to surprise and 
delight us. She came on, to re- 
ceive a signal favourite’s genuine 
welcome. (Brutus, who wor- 
shipped the ground she trod upon, 
could have prostrated himself in 
adoration at the mere sight of 
her.) 

* How audacious,’ thought Diana 
instantly, ‘to appear in a Greek 
dress!’ The face was admirable, 
sheowned ; but such simpledrapery 
must betray the slightest ungrace- 
ful movement or imperfection of 
outline. 

On second thoughts she must 
admit the audacity well timed. 
The resemblance with the marble 
figure in the background was 
striking; and the irrepressible art- 
students commented on the supe- 
riority of Val’s luck to Pygmalion’s, 
whose studio had tochoose between 
a statue or a nymph, whereas 
Romer’s had both. 


The delicate influences abroad 
to-night had wrought on Laurence 
herself, quickening her sensibili- 
ties, soothing away all incongruous 
impressions, inspiriting her to put 
forth her highest powers. Com- 
parison between her and the 
singers and players that had pre- 
ceded her seemed impossible ; good 
artists though they were, the dif- 
ference was an impassable differ- 
ence, like that between real and 
machine-made lace and jewelry. 
All present must feel it in some 
degree. It made the most obtuse 
and commonplace listeners appre- 
ciative ; they did not talk or look 
about or make flippant irrelevant 
criticisms. 

A sort of pleasing intoxication 
was gaining hold on Gervase, and 
he ended by abandoning himself 
to it entirely, enhanced as it was 
by an intoxicating sense of tri- 
umph. That girl there, the young 
queen of the night, with a per- 
sonal charm that made women 
savage, and a musical gift by which 
she could sway the wills and af- 
fections of a crowd to an extent 
any demagogue might envy ;— 
bearing these treacherous distinc- 
tions sans reproche too, so far, 
treading the perilous ways of life, 
unerringly and fearlessly, as the 
mountaineer’s child treads precipi- 
tous paths—her heart was yielding 
as Diana's, unowned, had yielded, 
as Linda’s had yielded. To others 
a wonder and a curiosity, to him 
a woman, created for love. 

Slight account could he have 
given of the items of the pro- 
gramme that came between Lau- 
rence’s first soloand her last, which 
ended the concert. The bill of 
fare was short; Val wished to 
leave his guests hungry, he said. 

The little temple echoed with 
impetuous applause. Then came a 
lull; people rose, began to move 
about and give articulate utterance 
to their sentiments. In particular 
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the art-students, modestly hanging 
back near the door of the room, 
kept up a kind of litany of admi- 
ration. 

‘She phrases better than Ara- 
ciel himself. How could he teach 
her? 

‘Bah, the angels taught her 
responded the enthusiast. ‘ Either 
they came down for the purpose, 
or she went to heaven to learn 
from them.’ 

‘ But she is killing herself,’ said 
one despondingly, shaking his 
head ; ‘she puts too much nerve- 
force into her playing ; it is ex- 
hausting.’ 

‘No,’ replied the first thought- 
fully. ‘She is over - sensitive 
certainly, but she cannot die, not 
yet, no more than the angels you 
spoke of.’ 

Lady Brereton was, perhaps, the 
only person present who was not 
caught by the general furore. 
Hitherto she had been always the 
first to lavish encomiums on Mdlle. 
Therval. Perhaps the musical 
enthusiasm of the guests in gene- 
ral, or of the host in particular, 
seemed to her excessive; she 
would not join in it to-night. 
Presently she glanced round to 
look for Gervase, and smiled. He 
had disappeared. 

The audience were scattering 
slowly. It was a fine warm night, 
and most went off to explore the 
garden. A very few lingered in 
the temple to inspect the statuary 
attentively and at leisure. 

Lady Brereton had not left her 
seat. Val was in attendance up- 
on her, bringing her ices and re- 
freshments and so forth. He was 
not so adroit in these matters as 
Mr. Damian, but his gaucherie 
and goodwill amused her. She 
was gracious, winning, talkative— 
grew grave and thoughtful when 
she alluded to the fact that she 
and her husband were returning 
to London shortly. Val looked 


grave also at the mention of it and 
decidedly embarrassed. Only too 
well had she succeeded in un- 
settling his life-plan at last. 

* Well, and is it to be Italy or 
England? she asked presently, 
taking the bull by the horns. ‘ Is 
your choice made? 

Val shook his head, and looked 
down uneasily. 

‘How if the choice were not 
mine to make? 

‘ Whose then? she asked in- 
credulously. 

‘An artist’s life is a life of 
bondage,” he said, ‘ for all that it 
is the fashion to think of us as 
free as air. We have madea pact 
with a power stronger than our- 
selves, and the conditions hamper 
us at every turn, every step’ 

She laughed. 

‘ Certainly I did not know that; 
I thought artists were allowed 
liberty of conscience, license of 
action, to the point of scandalis- 
ing inartistic orthodox people; 
and that they needed it too, as 
without the greatest latitude they 
could not get on to the greatest 
altitude their genius can attain.’ 

‘ Ah, now you touch on another 
matter altogether,’ he rejoined, 
with animation ; ‘ but there, too, 
you are wrong. For instance, an 
artist who tampers with the in- 
tegrity of his conscience and cha- 
racter loses double; for he not 
only lowers himself, but his art 
along with him.’ 

‘Come now, is it not proverbial,’ 
she objected, ‘that the lives of 
the greatest of them have seldom 
been remarkable for puritanical 
strictness and consistency ? 

‘ For uprightness and honesty, 
you mean: say it at once,’ said 
Val plainly. ‘ Well, suppose it 
is so; the more reason, surely, 
for those who can to try and 
vindicate their name.’ He paused, 
then reiterated with emphasis, 
‘ What you say is true—too true. 
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Those among us who feel the slur 
on the confraternity, and know it 
deserved, should look to it, if 
they can’t remove the reproach, 
not to add to it, at all events, but 
keep their names above contempt, 
and show the world that an artist 
can be as irreproachable as—an 
archbishop !’ he concluded ironi- 
cally, with a bow. 

She laughed back. 

*I shall shock you, I fear,’ she 
returned, ‘ by what I am going to 
say ; but we are talking frankly 
and generalising, are we not? 
Suppose he has done so, sup- 
pose he has been immaculate, and 
can return thanks that he is not 
as other artists are. Well, he is 
not a bishop,’ she said, smiling, 
‘so episcopal virtues are not ex- 
pected of him ; and the question is, 
will he be the better or the worse 
in his own capacity? Is the game 
worth the candle for him? 

‘Not if he regards himself as 
the beginning and end of all 
things, and thinks the Almighty 
made the world and its contents 
as a toyshop for him alone. But 
if he sees himself as he is, a spring 
in that mighty machine, it fol- 
lows that the more prominent his 
name in any particular capacity, 
the deeper his general responsi- 
bility. If virtue is a good thing 
in itself, how should it be of no 
account in an artist ? Though very 
likely it may be a harder battle 
for him to practise it. Health is 
of just as great consequence to an 
engine-driver as to his passengers, 
though it may be more difficult 
for him to preserve.’ 

‘ Say rather that he must needs 
be reckless of it,’ she murmured. 

Val went on—he was warming 
with his subject. 

‘I say that every individual 
bears in his character a power he 
must exercise, whether he will or 
no, over his fellow-men. The 
successful conspicuous artist, who 





leaves an unsullied name behind 
him, is a saviour to others, who, 
if they don’t keep out of the mire 
altogether, at least are ashamed 
to sink so low.’ 

‘And where shall we find this 
rara avis?’ she asked. ‘It is 
hardly to the lives of geniuses 
that we must look for a model of 
private virtue.’ 

‘Nay, I can meet you there,’ 
he said confidently; ‘and we 
have not far to look. I think 
we saw one not a year ago.’ 

‘You mean? interrogatively. 

‘I mean—our only violin- 
player.’ 

‘Mdlle. Therval? Impossible 
to describe the significance, the 
mixture of polite incredulity, 
light amusement, and pity con- 
veyed by her tone, and that clash- 
ed on Val’s ears like a discord. 
* May I ask your opinion of her? 
she continued. ‘ Not of her play- 
ing, of course; that, I grant, is 
beyond praise or criticism.’ 

‘I take her for a high-minded 
woman—’ he began. 

Diana caught him up. 

‘One whom you might put 
forwatd as an ideal example for 
any other—your sister, your wife? 

‘Undoubtedly, if 1 were fa- 
voured with such encumbrances.’ 

‘In spite of the Bohemian life 
she has to lead? 

‘I say she has an innate purity 
of character that lifts her above 
the little dangers and the great 
dangers to which an existence 
like hers is exposed.’ 

‘Una and the lion, in short,’ 
said Lady Brereton. ‘Go on.’ 

‘Mdlle. Therval, or I am much 
mistaken, feels that her prominent 
position in the world thrusts on 
her other aims and duties besides 
the maintenance of her profes- 
sional eminence.’ 

Diana’s eyes eought his com- 
passionately. 

‘Mr. Romer, you have an ar- 











tist’s, a poet’s imagination, and 
choosing, as you do, to live apart 
from society you keep your illu- 
sions. I would give anything to 
be able to idealise, like you, to 
go music-mad, and deify Mdlle. 
Therval. But I live in the world 
as it is, not one of my own mak- 
ing or metamorphosing. With 
regard to that girl, however, you 
are not the only one whose eyes 
have got a seal upon them.’ 

‘ Break it, then,’ said Val, with 
brusque indignation and detiance. 

Again she laughed. 

*O, but you will forgive her! 
Men do not quarrel with a wo- 
man, because she is—weak.’ 

‘ My life on it that she is not ! 
said Val eagerly. ‘ Well, I grant 
I do look on her asarare instance, 
and feel abashed in her presence, 
like a good Catholic in a church.’ 

His reverential tone piqued and 
irritated Diana deeply. 

‘I detest scandal,’ she said, 
‘and should never be the first to 
cast astone at any one. Still, what 
is the talk of Rome, or soon will 
be, it is better you should hear 
in time, especially if it concerns 
you nearly. If you wentemore 
into society you would be au 
fait, and have nothing to learn 
from me. You keep out of sight 
of the march of events, and there- 
fore think they stand still. Mdile. 
Therval—’ 

*Well? 

‘She has a lover,’ said Diana. 
‘Now, to begin with, you are 
jealous.’ 

‘Nay ; but I know of several,’ 
said Val, laughing. ‘Three of 
my own pupils | could name as 
on the list. One of them wasted 
a whole morning in writing a 
sonnet to her—wretched stuff it 
was. Another—confound him !— 
spoilt a statue of mine by think- 
ing of her and not of his chisel. 
The third is so far gone that he 
has given the bust of Coriolanus he 
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is moulding the features ofa young 
lady of twenty-two.’ 

‘You laugh, but I am in 
earnest,’ she persisted gently. ‘I 
speak, in the first place, of a lover 
she does not repel.’ 

Val’s eyes challenged hers. 

‘ Gervase Damian.’ 

* Damian ? 

The arrow had hit the mark, 
as appeared in the quick im- 
potent rejoinder : 

‘ It is not true.’ 

The studio was filling again. 

* Shall we go and join the others 
in the garden? said Diana. 

Val acquiesced ; they resumed 
their dialogue out of doors in the 
starlight. 

‘How it startles you! she re- 
sumed presently. ‘Clearly you 
know neither Gervase, nor—for- 
give me—Mdlle. Therval.’ 

‘Certainly I don’t know, or 
desire to know, Mr. Damian,’ Val 
returned promptly; ‘but I pre- 
sume he is a gentleman and a man 
of honour.’ 

‘Well? 

There was a pause; his mind 
writhed helplessly under the in- 
roads of a dreary cynicism. 

‘ But it is infamous !’ he burst 
out all of a sudden, wildly. 

‘ Stop,’ interposed Diana gently. 
‘T know Mr. Damian—well enough 
to speak for him here; and I can 
tell you most positively your 
imagination is running away with 
you if you see in all this a fiend 
duping a saint. He never stooped 
to speak false words to win love ; 
he never needed to,’ she added, 
under her breath. ‘If he and 
Laurence Therval love each other, 
and yet there can be no question 
of a lasting union between them, 
do you suppose she is not aware 
of that as well as he?’ 

Val was not at all romantic ; 
the practical bearings of a situa- 
tion would often strike him so 
vividly as to blind him to all 
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other possible aspects. A miasma 
seemed to diffuse itself in his 
mind ; his pretty fancies sickened 
and dwindled. He was hit, and 
hit hard. Likely enough his ima- 
gination had made an impossible 
creature of the girl. Might not 
Lady Brereton be right after all, 
and abnegation, unerring rectitude, 
and self-conquest be impractica- 
ble for those who, ‘living to 
please,’ must ‘ please to live’? A 
confused mass of ideas crowded 
his head. The girl had an earnest 
passionate nature; the fellow— 
well, the devil was in him, as poor 
Val would have expressed it. 
Deep down was another mournful 
reflection. So she loved Gervase 
Damian, and would never love 
him, 

‘ Ah, there they are ! the words 
escaped Diana involuntarily, in a 
sudden whisper. 

* Where ? Val demanded sharp- 
y: 

It might be chance ; it might 
be that Diana, whose life was a 
series of petty subtle devices, had 
purposely been drawing him in 
this direction. Away from the 
crowd, at the bottom of the gar- 
den-walk, she had observed two 
forms, in one of which she recog- 
nised her cousin, moving in and 
out among the magnolia-bushes. 
Val and Lady Brereton, lost in 
the deep shadow cast by a tree, 
stopped short for a moment—the 
two figures before them were stand- 
ing still, facing each other. Ger- 
vase’s companion was muffled in a 
long cloak and hood ; but beneath 
these Val had discerned a trailing 
white robe and black tresses. 

Gervase was holding both her 
hands, and gazing down at her 
fondly and fixedly. 

‘ Renza, look at me.’ 

She raised her head, the hood 
fell back, and Val saw Laurence’s 
face radiant in the moonlight. 
‘Faust and Marguerite, but 


with a difference,’ murmured Lady 
Brereton just audibly in his ear. 
‘Come, I have no wish to play 
Mephistopheles myself ;’ and she 
drew him away. 

Val was scarcely listening. One 
who really loved the man would 
have been sorry for him as he 
said, in a strange hardened ac- 
cent, 

‘Forgive me, Lady Brereton. 
Time will decide between us, per- 
haps, that you are right.’ 

But Diana’s only sense was one 
of triumph. 


CHAPTER XXL 
LAURENCE TO GERVASE. 


‘I am leaving Rome ; leaving 
you, and for always, if it must be 
so. i may not come back whilst 
you are there, and you must not 
come where Iam. You know it, 
as I do. The world holds us 
apart. 

‘ When you read this I shall al- 
ready be far from here. It is acci- 
dent takes me away; but not 
before I had given my word and 
my will to go where we shall not 
meet, whilst I can will it. 

‘You have your world, for 
which to live. Iam going to try 
and live again for mine, as [ used ; 
to live on, just as if I had never 
known that there is anything 
better and dearer, never felt 
what I feel now in saying good- 
bye.’ 


Once, twice, Gervase had read 
through this letter, unable to take 
it in. Reluctance to understand 
had made him stupid. The sense, 
as he realised it, cut away the 
ground from under his feet. She 
loved him, and therefore left him, 
to end, as only parting could end, 
the relation springing up between 
them. 
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The break, itssuddenness, threw 
him into a tempest of vexation. 
He felt wounded and wronged. 
His chagrin vented itself in an 
outburst of bitterness towards her 
who had caused it. She had never 
loved him. Coldness and egotism 
had led to her flight. He said to 
himself that a true woman, having 
confessedly given her heart, would 
not have looked back or forward, 
but have forgotten everything, 
heeded no sacritice, ready blindly 
to yield up all for her love. Then 
his heart revolted at its own in- 
justice ; for he knew even then 
that she loved him better than 
he deserved. What was it she 
said?—‘The world holds us 
apart.’ 

‘You and I can reckon inde- 
pendently of the world,’ he had 
thought recklessly; ‘we meet 
above it, on the vantage-ground 
of a mutual feeling that not one 
in a million knows anything 
about. Who shall forbid us to 
love? Laws--human social laws 
—do not bind artists and geniuses. 
Their wings need exemption ; 
they would break them else 
against the narrow boundaries 
that shut in other women’s 
lives.’ 

Could she have so far done him 
injustice as tc reckon his feeling for 
her among transient fancies? He 
must have loved her well ; for his 
life—a life men called ‘ brilliant’ 
—seemed to him at this moment, 
without her, as insipid and dis- 
tasteful as that of a blind man. 
He said he would follow her. 
He cursed the accident that had 
kept him away from the Piazza 
San Matteo all yesterday—a sud- 
den official errand of importance 
that had taken him posting out 
of Rome, whither he only got 
back late at night. But in a day 
or two his temporary duties here 
expired. A couple of months of 
leisure and liberty lay before him. 
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He would go and find her, and 
explain. 

What was there to explain? 
No misunderstanding is here. If 
he goes, he goes to delude, not to 
make clear. Let him assume to 
himself a man’s right to instability 
—to love, if he chooses, in fifty 
directions. But Laurence was one 
of those in whom passion is not 
a firework that blazes and dies, 
leaving the darkness blacker than 
before, but a light whence springs 
the star of enduring eternal affec- 
tion. Here that could not be, so 
she will none of it. She on her side 
has the constancy of woman’s na- 
ture to vindicate, and instinctively 
abides by a law within her, that 
is heard when men’s laws fail. 

The fact—an apergu of it, at 
least—met him like a rock, against 
which, if he chose to beat, he must 
wreck. Inaction was the most dis- 
tressing of all. He would go off 
to the Piazza San Matteo, ascer- 
tain exactly what had occurred, 
how and whither she had gone, 
and whether alone. 

Madame Araciel was at home 
and out of temper, partly at Lau- 
rence’s departure, partly at being 
surprised, by the early visitor, in 
shabby morning apparel, only good 
enough for the eyes of Domenico 
and Cherubina. 

‘Such a misfortune! So pro- 
voking |’ she began, forcing a 
smile. Both strove vainly to look 
conventionally pleasant. Never 
did two more habitually amiable 
persons meet with more ominously 
clouded countenances, Seeing him 
thus, Madame dropped the mask 
helplessly, and then her honeyed 
tone changed to one of fretfulness. 

‘ The child has gone off, and all 
in the wildest hurry. My poor 
silly husband took it into his head 
yesterday to telegraph to beg her 
to come and play at a concert a 
day or two hence, for which they 
are in difficulties, he says, and she 
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has left us. It is folly. Did not 
the physicians forbid her to play 
in public for at least three months 
more? Indeed, Mr. Damian,’ she 
concluded plaintively, ‘I did my 
best to dissuade, to detain her ; 
but she was determined. If I had 
locked the door, she would have 
gone by the window; if I had 
shut the window, she would have 
flown out of the roof.’ 

‘ She will come back ? said Ger- 
vase interrogatively. 

*O, she will come back,’ said 
Madame hastily; but she could 
not dissemble, and her tone was 
the reverse of convincing. ‘ I can- 
not see why she was so bent on 
going. When she gets to Milan, 
she will find there is no need. I 
told her it was a whim of Araciel’s, 
and she would have her journey 
for nothing ; but she is so wilful. 
At least, no—she is an angel ; but 
she had made up her mind to leave 
Rome, and so—’ 

Their eyes met. Madame Araciel 
wanted to be Laurence’s apologist. 
She was rather vain of her child’s 
conquest, and even when common 
sense whispered to her how base- 
less were those visions of a grand 
marriage here for Renza that had 
visited her imagination, she had 
not been troubled by any sort of 
apprehensions, as if it had been a 
serious matter. Laurence must 
expect to have people fall in love 
with her. Had not she, Madame 
Araciel, when a girl, had a great 
deal of trouble with her numerous 
admirers? It was a professional 
artiste’s lot; she must learn to 
keep them at a distance, of course, 
but gracefully, so as not to en- 
danger her popularity. The idea 
of sending a p: eux chevalier to the 
right-about in this fashion ! 

She rambled on. Whatever 
fresh particulars he gathered 
served but to réimpress upon him 
the simple truth—that Laurence’s 
resolution, with which he had no 


right to quarrel, was unalterable ; 
that he must not follow her, nor 
write, except in her own spirit; 
that he would not even further 
his cause by persistence. 

‘You will come and see us 
again,’ said poor Madame entreat- 
ingly, as‘ he took leave. ‘The 
child has promised to write to us,’ 
she added. ‘I do not feel as if I 
knew what will happen next. And 
we were to have passed a charming 
summer all together at Frascati! 
You will come over there and see 
us? 

‘If Iam in Rome,’ he replied, 
in quick evasion. 

‘What? Are you, then, likely 
to leave? 

‘ Very.’ 

The reply startled Madame out 
of her good manners and discre- 
tion. 

‘Whereare you going?’ she asked 
uneasily. 

‘ That is more than I know my- 
self. But [I do not remain here 
an hour longer than I am obliged.’ 

He had spoken hastily, on the 
impulse of the moment, but was 
in the mood for sudden decisions. 
He felt his moorings broken, and 
that of all places on the globe 
Rome was the one to him in which 
forgetfulness and philosophy and 
resignation were least possible. 

As he walked away from the 
Piazza San Matteo, his plans be- 
came quickly more definite. There 
were a hundred things he could 
do, and one that he could not— 
remain in Rome, where every 
column, every tree, every stone, 
seemed to remind him of a heaven- 
ly dream broken, his highest desire 
denied to him. 

Passing the Villa Nuova, he 
bethought him of looking in for a 
farewell call. The Breretons were 
going over to Tivoli for a week, 
and he meant to be far away by 
the time they returned. 

Although the habit of self-con- 








trol enabled him to conceal from 
Diana the ill-humour that he had 
scarcely taken the trouble to re- 
press before Madame Araciel, his 
cousin’s perceptions, well on the 
alert, were not easily to be baffled.’ 

She exhibited slight surprise 
when he apprised her of his depar- 
ture, and said, 

‘A sudden plan, surely.’ 

Gervase replied evasively, 

‘It is only a day or two since 
I knew I should be off duty here. 
You know my leave of absence 
from Germany expires shortly. I 
have only a few weeks left, and 
shall spend them in travel, I think.’ 

Diana’s lip curled. 

* Yes,’ she remarked, ‘the attrac- 
tions of Rome are falling off one 
by one. The Franklins have left, 
the opera closes to-morrow. By 
the way, is it true what I hear, 
that Mdlle. Therval has deserted— 
gone to—Milan, I think? 

She raised her eyes to his, 
There was a look on his face so 
new to her that, although she had 
known him all her life, she felt 
as if in the presence of a stranger. 

‘We are old friends,’ he said, 
after a pause. ‘I think you have 
guessed my secret ; I do not grudge 
it you; and to you alone I now 
tell this. She and I leave here for 
the same reason. The reason is, 
we have to forget each other.’ 

Diana was nonplused. 

‘I may go to join my people on 
the Riviera,’ he continued, ‘ even- 
tually ; I hardly know yet.’ 

Her perplexity was considerable. 
Gervase had intimated most clearly 
that he was not going to Milan ; 
still she felt privately incredulous, 
then dismissed all consideration 
of the matter. After all, it was 
idle vulgar curiosity. What were 
her cousin’s amours to her? 

Gervase rose. 

‘Shall you be in Rome again 
before you start for Germany?’ 
she asked. 
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* No,’ he said, ‘ not if I can help 
it. In any case, you are returning 
to London so soon that this is 
likely to be a long farewell.’ 

At this instant Mr. Romer was 
announced. He was going over 
with the Breretons to Tivoli. 
Gervase, distrait and preoccupied, 
took merely mechanical notice of 
him before leaving. Val was on 
the qui-vive, however; he had 
caught the last words spoken. 

‘ Mr. Gervase Damian is leaving 
Rome, then? he said, in a sharp 
inquisitive tone when the door 
closed upon him. }{ 

* So it appears,’ said Lady Brere- 
ton carelessly. 

*Do you know where for? he 
asked. 

‘No; that he would not tell 
me: he is going to travel about, 
to amuse himself. In the course 
of the summer he will have to 
be at his post again in Germany, 
you know.’ 

Val’s countenance was a curious 
study. He had forgotten himself, 
and remained for some while in 
absolute silence, which Lady 
Brereton thought fit not to break. 
At last, rousing himself from 
his abstraction, he saw her look- 
ing, as it were, down upon him 
from a mental height, halfamused, 
but not ungracious. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he stam- 
mered, abashed. ‘I lose my head 
to-day. I do not know what is 
the matter with me. Ihave been 
over-working.’ 

‘You have shut yourself up 
too much lately, indeed,’ she said, 
with the gentlest implied reproach. 
‘Is it not possible to overdo that 
sort of monastic asceticism? It 
seems to me an artist should see 
something of the world he is to 
portray.’ 

There was another long silence. 
Then Val said quietly, 

‘Youare right. I know nothing 
of the world. You do.’ There 
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was the distinctest significance in 
his accent. She had grown serious 
and interested, as he continued, 
‘I have received this morning a 
letter from England, offering me 
an important commission.’ He 
produced the communication and 
put it into her hand. ‘May I 
ask, do I owe this distinction and 
the flattering manner in which it 
is conferred to your intervention ? 

‘Mr. Romer owes nothing to 
any one but himself,’ she said. 

But Val knew that for such 
repayment he might long have 
waited had it not been for power- 
ful friends somewhere. 

‘Do you accept the commission, 
then, or refuse ? 

He replied simply, ‘ There are 
favours not to be refused.’ 

‘Ah! 

Her tone was that of one mak- 
ing a discovery ; it was rallying, 
too. She was looking down at a 
curious piece of silk embroidery 
lying on the sofa, absently pulling 
out the fluffy petals of a nonde- 
script pink flower. 

‘ Then, after all,’ she resumed, 
‘we may perhaps see you in Eng- 
land, at Hawkwood, one of these 
days ? 

‘Lady Brereton,’ said Val, ‘I 
have undertaken the commission. 
That means that by the summer 
the Villa Marta will be to let for 
a year, and I shall be in London 
for so much time.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SURPRISES. 


Towarps evening Gervase was 
returning to his lodgings on the 
Pincio, in a state of mind com- 
pared to which the troubled sea 
is peace and blessedness. Every- 
thing grated on him horribly. 
There seemed a deadly chill in 
the air ; the streets were gloomy ; 
the population squalid and poverty- 
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stricken ; the foreigners detestable, 
with their loud voices and pre- 
tentious airs. Did he desery an 
acquaintance approaching in the 
distance, he rapidly turned aside, 
ready to walk a mile to avoid an 
intrusive fellow-creature. He felt 
as if he could have murdered his 
dearest friend for laying hold of 
him at that moment, and hailed 
the sight of his own door as of a 
safe sanctuary. 

Lacy was on the threshold. 
His master’s countenance warned 
him to be dumb and obliterate 
himself. Unfortunately that was 
out of the question. There was 
a lady-visitor waiting to see Mr. 
Damian, who must be duly ap- 
prised of the pleasure in store for 
him. 

‘A lady? Who, then?’ 

‘She did not give her name, sir ; 
she said she must wait till you 
came in. I told her I didn’t 
know when you would be home, 
sir ; but she would leave no mes- 
sage, sent away the carriage, and 
said she would wait.’ 

Lacy had one fault: he never 
did the wrong thing, and thus 
gave you no decent excuse for 
rating him when it would have 
been the greatest relief to do so. 

Gervase, provoked and worsted, 
brushed by impatiently into the 
sitting-room, where stood a lady 
in black, very much muffled up. 
As he shut the door she lifted her 
veil. 

‘ Linda! 

If anything could have been 
devised by some mocking evil 
spirit as calculated to intensify an 
irritation of mind already past 
bearing, it was surely this. 

His tone, his look, chilled her 
somewhat, and threw her into 
slight confusion. In adventuring 
this random unannounced visit 
she had chosen to risk its falling 
mal & propos. It had been a false 
move. She could have borne that 
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discovery. But there was some- 
thing in his manner and expres- 
sion, something that would hardly 
have betrayed itself had she not 
chanced upon him in a moment 
when mental exhaustion had de- 
prived him of his ordinary self- 
command, that startled her; it 
was distant, and presently kindled 
in her a spark of keen resent- 
ment. 

‘Ah, you are surprised to see 
* me,’ she began, inquisitively, ten- 
tatively, loth to trust the truth 
of her first impressions. 

‘Surprised, yes. Has anything 
happened? he asked, speaking 
hurriedly and at hazard. ‘ What 
has brought you to Rome? What 
brings you—here—just now ? 

He was looking at her; per- 
plexed himself. Six months had 
made a change in Linda that she 
little suspected. The deteriorat- 
ing forces had got the upper hand 
at last, and when once they be- 
gin to tell on the surface they 
do their work with astonishing 
rapidity. Her colouring, the 
brightness of her eyes, seemed 
entirely artificial now; her fea- 
tures were losing all their de- 
licacy ; her theatrical manner, 
loud voice, unrestrained gestures, 
every touch accentuated to the 
point of vulgarity—they repelled 
him, like colours and sounds 
violently discordant. Perhaps the 
inevitable contrast with another 
image made him exaggerate the 
alteration ; but the hopeless feel- 
ing of estrangement he experi- 
enced he could not for the life 
of him altogether disguise. He 
seemed to see farther down hill. 
Already the frank sweetness, the 
youthful abandon, that had given 
her prettiness its peculiar charm, 
were vanishing fast. Another 
year and there would be nothing 
left of the charm. How far be- 
hind him he seemed to have left 
the phase in which he could have 


cared for Mademoiselle Linda 
Visconti ! 

The more she talked, reminding 
him of that phase which could no 
more come again than last year 
dead and gone, the more irked, 
goaded, and alienated he felt. The 
increasing distance of his manner 
was so marked that Linda, though 
still far from surmising the in- 
finite distance of mind implied, 
felt at a loss how to meet it. 

* You don’t look pleased to see 
me, I confess,’ she said by and 
by, piqued. 

‘You ought to have written,’ 
said Gervase, trying not to show 
the impatience that fretted him, 
but thereby only succeeding in 
speaking sternly, ‘if you wanted 
to know anything of me. What 
could you have been thinking of to 
come here without so much as 
letting me hear you were in 
Rome ? 

‘If I wanted anything of you,’ 
repeated Linda pleadingly. ‘I 
wanted to see you, caro mio, not 
your handwriting.’ 

The contraction on Gervase’s 
brow deepened. She looked at 
him with all the old fond lavish 
admiration. Ah, he was not 
altered a line, or if so, he seemed 
only more distinctly above other 
men in all attractive personal qua- 
lities than even she remembered 
him. Again she yielded to the 
charm, clinging blindly to a treach- 
erous recollection, and yet felt 
her hold on, hope escaping her. 

‘I had to pass through Rome, 
on my way to fulfil an engage- 
ment in North Italy,’ she said pre- 
sently. ‘I did not wish it to be 
known here—for private reasons, 
family troubles, not my own mat- 
ters.’ 

She spoke hurriedly, and with 
embarrassment; but Gervase was 
far too occupied with his own 
thoughts to perceive it. 

‘I heard you were here still,’ 
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she continued. ‘Saw your name 
in the list of the people at the 
ambassador's féte; by that I 
knew you were not dead’—re- 
proachfully—‘ still, I thought I 
would like to convince myself, so 
I came.’ 

‘It was not well judged of you,’ 
he said coldly ; vexed with him- 
self for seeming harsh, but strug- 
gling vainly against the sense of 
rasping annoyance. ‘I am leav- 
ing Rome unexpectedly, to join 
my own people on the Riviera, 
and have a great deal on my hands.’ 

He seemed harassed to death. 
The longer she stayed the more 
painfully her presence jarred upon 
him. She felt that, and it exas- 
perated her. 

*O, I see,’ she said, tossing her 
head. ‘ You are ashamed of me ; 
you are afraid to be seen talking 
to an actress.’ 

Gervase, to check a sharp 
answer, did not answer at all. 

‘Your English friends,’ she 
went on tauntingly, ‘are very 
particular. But you usen’t to be 
such a slave to them and their 
rules; you used to laugh and say 
they would always give you abso- 
lution, and let you off confession. 
What is the matter? Are you 
turned dévot ? Are you married? 

Gervase, incensed, lost patience 
and moderation. 

‘What is that to you? he 
asked impatiently. 

Linda did not defend herself. 

‘I did not know when else I 
should see you again, unless I 
came,’ she said, half petulantly, 
half appealingly; ‘after all this 
long while at Cairo, and hearing 
nothing of one another.’ 

‘I heard of you,’ said Gervase 
briefly, with unintentional signi- 
ficance. 

Linda shrugged her shoulders 
and bit her lip. Strange to say, 
Gervase’s words, though they 
conveyed condemnation, had con- 


soled her a little. Mdlle. Vis- 
conti had made herself a good deal 
talked of during her sojourn in 
Egypt. She would have preferred, 
on the whole, that these matters 
should not have reached Gervase’s 
ears. Still, if, as she now chose 
to infer, he could be jealous, there 
was hope yet of captivating him 
again. The present moment, how- 
ever, was clearly the worst she 
could have chosen for the purpose. 

‘Well, I am going,’ she said 
abruptly. ‘You are angry with 
me for coming, I see.’ 

Gervase did not contradict her, 
nor attempt to detain her by word 
or look. The parting—mechani- 
cal courtesy on his side, sullen 
taciturnity on hers—was brief. 
Linda had turned fractious and 
morose. She even refused to 
have a carriage called for her. 
No, she would go on foot. 

At last he was alone—free to 
succumb to the strain of vexation 
that had been on him all day. 
Linda’s image was promptly dis- 
missed. Its intrusion just then 
had tortured him to a degree he 
could hardly forgive. The best 
thing was to forget. 

For the first time in his life 
he had a sense of defeat and dis- 
appointment amounting to bank- 
ruptey. Till now, to desire and 
will immensely had with him 
meant to obtain, and the desire 
of the impossible was a disease 
from which his soul was exempt. 

Perhaps he owed Fortune a 
heavy debt for past prosperity, 
that he must needs set his affec- 
tions on a girl like Laurence, 
whose round of life was almost as 
far removed from his own as if she 
had been a gipsy ; and secondly, 
that she should be snatched away 
rudely out of his sight and dreams, 
just as he had made the delight- 
ful discovery that the first and 
only love of that delicate spirit 
was more than half won. 











It was as if a voice said, ‘ You 
have had your share of this world’s 
goods and pleasures ; full measure, 
pressed down, shaken together 
and running over; but—the ro- 
mance of your life is not to be 
written.’ 

At that moment he felt it the 
only thing worth caring for. 
Had he not seen the best the 
world can give of most other 
things? For the first time he 
longed absorbingty for what could 
not be—to have Laurence once 
again beside him, her hand in his 
hand, her cheek against his,—if 
he were to die for it ! 


Linda emerged into the street 
half beside herself with mortifica- 
tion, incensed by the conscious- 
ness that she bad herself to blame 
for everything. She had acted 
like a fool. Well, she had ex- 
piated her folly—we invariably 
do—though not unfrequently we 
escape the penalty of guilt. 

Sut was it possible? He cared 
for her no longer, he despised 
her ; she repelled him, and he did 
not mind if she knew it. The 
thought was maddening, every 
way; she felt she would have 
liked to do him an injury, make 
him feel what she was feeling 
now. Yet his crime was not that 
he had ceased to love her, but 
that she loved him still; loved 
him to that point that even now, 
in the face of plain broad facts, 
she refused to believe that there 
was an end of everything. She 
thought herself philosophical and 
rational, poor Linda—had made 
up her mind to it that some day 
(not yet though) he would marry 
some fine lady, with a fortune or 
a title, or both ; some one, though, 
whom he would never love as he 
had loved Linda. 

Indifferent to her already? No ; 
she must have more proof before 
she could admit that. He was tired 
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and bored to-day, not himself, 
depressed and preoccupied ; men 
are like that—easily worried and 
put out of tune. She would 
write, he would write and explain 
away his coldness and brusquerie ; 
she was conjuring up his letter in 
her head as she went. 

Just then a touch on her 
shoulder made her start. She 
was returning to her hotel, not 
far distant, by way of a narrow 
winding deserted alley. Turn- 
ing quickly she saw a figure—a 
Campagna peasant by his close- 
fitting blue garb—a beggar was 
it!—hissheepskin cloak and slouch- 
ed hat concealed his features 
effectually, but the glance of his 
eyes startled her, so like her own, 

‘Bruno!’ she ejaculated, appall- 
ed, in a whisper. Her evident 
impulse was to flee; but he had 
taken hold of her hand, and she 
saw she was not toescape. Oppo- 
site them was the portico of a 
little church; he made a sign, 
marshalling her towards it. 

‘Go in, I will speak with you 
there.’ 

Linda obeyed, trembling in 
every limb. The old habit of 
submission had proved too strong 
at the moment, or she would have 
called for help—ready to seek any 
sort of protection against one who 
in his mildest days had always 
given her cause for fear, and in 
whom she must now behold a 
desperate man—a criminal and fa- 
natic in one. Rumour had reached 
her of his having got into trouble. 
How came he then to be free, and 
walking about in Rome? Was he 
going to threaten? Well, after 
his last exploit, he could not throw 
stones at her. It was money he 
wanted, no doubt. She must get 
rid of him at any price. 

A small dull place of worship 
was San Mercutio, the least invit- 
ing of the three hundred and 
sixty-five churches standing in 
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Rome. 
entrance-door fell back again with 
a heavy thud, Linda shuddered 
to see that the building was en- 


As the curtain over the 


tirely empty. A solitary oil-lamp 
or two at a shrine broke the 
murky darkness. Linda made 
her way to the remotest of the 
side-chapels, with a hearty prayer 
to the saint (whoever it might be) 
whose effigy stared her in the face, 
and there sat awaiting her fate 
with a thumping heart, but al- 
ready considering how she could 
induce Bruno to be moderate in 
his pecuniary demands. 

The ragged figure followed her 
stealthily, came and stood and 
placed himself where, screened by 
a pilaster, he could see the church- 
door, and have warning of the 
approach of intruders or eaves- 
droppers, 

‘Bruno,’ began Linda, passing 
her hand over her forehead in a 
maze, ‘I heard dreadful things of 
you. ‘They were not true? 

* Repeat what you heard.’ 

‘That you had been accused— 
convicted—’ she stammered. 

‘ Of stealing,’ he said savagely. 
‘ Speak it out !’ 

‘On some charge ; I dared not 
inquire closely.’ She had been 
in terror lest this relationship, of 
which she had never boasted, 
might transpire. ‘ All that reached 
me was a report that you had been 
sentenced to prison.’ 

‘ I have been in prison,’ he said. 

Linda hid her face, and forgot 
all prudence at these words. 

‘Bruno, Bruno, never, never 
could I have believed that of you ! 
I can’t bear to think of it.’ 

His tight grasp laid on her arm 
recalled her to herself, and made 
her repent her vehemence. She 


was too frightened now to scream 
or to proceed with her tirade. 

‘It was false !’ he said fiercely. 
‘I rob? J attack an unarmed 
man? You should know me better.’ 
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*It was a mistake then alto- 


gether,’ said Linda eagerly. ‘A 
mistake of identity. You were 
accused for some other man: I 
never thought of that.’ 

‘ Yes—listen to me; and he re- 
sumed more quietly, but some- 
thing in his voice chilled her 
afresh with a namelessfear. ‘They 
swore away my life, my liberty, 
for me as if it had been a dog's. 
The gentleman had been bitten— 
I was only acur, whether the right 
or no what matter? One less let 
loose in the streets.’ 

‘What a shame! said poor 
Linda, as sympathetically as she 
could. 

Bruno laughed under his breath. 

‘It will always be so, whilst 
we let them have the upper hand. 
Devils! This is their way with 
us, the people. Justice?’ and he 
laughed. ‘Let the sheep and 


oxen men kill for food ask for it ; 


we shall not get it, no more than 
they, by begging. Who will 
avenge the wrong done to me on 
the man who caused it? Did he 
sleep the worse that night? He 
would now, if he knew | was free.’ 

‘Was he a Roman—a noble, 
perhaps?’ asked Linda soothingly. 

Her brother looked at her with 
an indescribable cunning and veil- 
ed curiosity, but feigned not to 
hear the question. 

‘My friends here shun me 
like the pestilence. They say 
they believe me innocent, but 
fight shy of the escaped convict— 
think it enough not to betray me.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Linda, 
‘how you come to be free.’ 

‘I escaped as we were being 
taken across the country.’ 

‘And you come to Rome? 
What madness !’ she gasped. 

‘The safest spot in the world,’ 
he retorted. ‘They are scouring 
the provinces in search of me. I 
am in hiding, in the Campagna, 
with—peasarts.’ 
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‘Peasants! Brigands you mean!’ 
said Linda wildly. ‘ For Heaven’s 
sake, dear Bruno, do nothing des- 
perate, nothing that will bring 
disgrace on our father’s name.’ 

‘ Disgrace!’ He laughed, and 
looked at her, saying, with derisive 
emphasis, ‘ No, my pretty sister, I 
leave that to you.’ 

Linda was too frightened to 
retaliate or even to be angry. 
She resorted to stroking and coax- 
ing. ‘ Well, dear Bruno,’ she re- 
sumed, ‘I never believed you 
guilty, not for an instant. You 
know I never heard the full story. 
I inquired about you before 
coming to Rome, and then heard 
you were in prison ; it shocked me 
terribly. If there is anything I 
can do for you now, tell me. My 
expenses in travelling about are 
very heavy; still, if you want 
money— 

‘Not your money,’ he said 
roughly; ‘thanks for the offer, my 
little sister. There is nothing 
you can do for me—of that sort.’ 
He was looking at her oddly. 

‘Can I go back now? said 
Linda, attempting to rise. 

‘Stop ; I want to know some- 
thing about yourself,’ he said, de- 
taining her. ‘What were you 
doing in the Via Sant’ Isidoro ? 

Her cheeks flushed; Bruno was 
well-nigh forgotten. The thought 
of Gervase, brusquely recalled, 
brought back the bitter flow of in- 
dignation. She was longingtospeak 
ill of her lost love to somebody— 
to her bird or her dog or to Bruno, 
what matter? Still, instinctive 
distrust made her cautious. 

‘How do you know I went 
there ? she inquired sharply. 

* Because I followed you from 
your hotel. You see you have a 
brother who is still careful of 
your reputation,’ he said taunt- 


ingly. 
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Linda shrugged her shoulders 
helplessly. 

‘ Well, I had a visit to pay.’ 

‘The house belongs to some 
foreigner—a German, eh ? said he, 
with affected negligence. 

‘ English,’ replied Linda. ‘ Mr. 
Damian his name is. I knew 
him first at Bleiburg ; he was in 
Venice, long ago—that is, last 
year.’ 

‘And he is an artist, is he? 
asked Bruno. 

‘No; he is secretary to the 
embassy at but what is all 
this to you ? she asked, struck by 
@ peculiar expression on his lips. 

‘Are you not my sister? he 
said ironically. ‘Should I not 
resent injustice done to you as to 
myself? How about this English- 
man? Has he deceived you? Has 
he cheated you? You might 
trust your revenge to me. I have 
nothing to lose now.’ 

‘Bruno, you terrify me,’ said 
Linda, in desperation. This was too 
much. ‘I cannot stay to hear 
you talk so frightfully ; you must 
let me go now.’ 

‘How timid she is! he said, 
relaxing his hold: he watched her, 
hesitated, disappointed that the 
time was not yet ripe—he could 
wait though. ‘ Well, away with 
you. To-day I am only an out- 
cast, no brother for you. But 
the day may come when they will 
treat you as they have treated me, 
play you false, cheat you out of 
everything you have in life; then 
you won’t stop your ears when I 
talk of revenge.’ 

Linda scarcely heard the last 
words, having availed herself of 
her leave with alacrity. The 





peasant remained in the church 
till night had come on, and then 
stole out, under cover of its 
shadows, to rejoin his sheepskin- 
clad companions on the hills. 
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PRESERVED amongst other relics 
in the Mozarteum at Salzburg, is 
a small piece of ‘Superior Court 
Plaister,’ now more than a century 
old, and looking all its age ; but 
nevertheless yearly contemplated 
by numerous pilgrims with great 
interest, not to say veneration. 
And why? It is the only sur- 
viving souvenir of Mozart's visit 
to England, or at any rate the 
only one which has found its way 
to the birthplace of its original 
owner. Other souvenirs there are 
in plenty; but they all date from 
other countries, and refer to a 
later period in Mozart’s life, with 
the exception of one, his music 


note-book, into which his father ° 


copied sundry exercises and the 
boy’s earliest compositions, writ- 
ten between the ages of four and 
six. The ‘Superior Court Plaister,’ 
then, stands alone; and if, as a 
relic, somewhat insignificant, it 
will at least have played a not 
utterly useless part, so long as it 
leads to a closer consideration of 
the visit, of which it is the soli- 
tary Andenken. A hundred and 
twelve years, more than four 
generations of men and musicians 
have passed away, since the Mo- 
zarts, father, mother, daughter, 
and son, were induced, in the 
course of a journey through Wes- 
tern Europe, to cross the much- 
dreaded ‘silver streak,’ and take 
up their abode for some few 
months in the country which had 
already shown itself no harsh 
stepmother to more than one 
German Tonkiinstler. Leopoid 
Mozart, who was not only a 
thorough musician (his extant 
works and his son’s progress un- 





der his teaching prove that), but 
a sensible and wide-awake man of 
the world, and a father whose 
chief aim in life it was to make 
the very best of his children—of 
the two out of seven that re- 
mained to him—had already in- 
troduced Wolfgang and ‘ Nannerl’ 
to the Munich and Vienna worlds, 
Wolfgang indeed had sat in the 
lap of an Empress, and an Empe- 
ror had stood by enchanted while 
the baby extemporised on the 
harpsichord. The third tour, that 
of which London was destined to 
be the goal, though probably in 
the first instance Paris was the 
most distant point aimed at, was 
begun in 1763, and included visits 
to almost all the important places 
between Salzburg and the French 
capital. At the latter city, Wolf- 
gang’s first four sonatas were 
printed and published, and por- 
traits of the father and two chil- 
dren were painted. But in other 
respects their stay does not seem 
to have been either very agreeable 
or very remunerative. It must 
be borne in mind that what we 
now call a ‘ musical public,’ in 
those days, and, for that matter, 
for many years afterwards, no- 
where existed. Comparatively 
few members of even the upper 
middle-class indulged their taste, 
if they had one, for music, while 
Philharmonic and choral societies 
were quite unknown. It was 
then only among those in high 
places, and only among the music- 
lovers even of these (for music 
was not then, as now, a fashion, 
but was rather cultivated for its 
own sake, and by bond fide ama- 
teurs), that composers or interpre- 
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ters could hope to find a welcome. 
Hence it was the ambition of 
every artist to be received and 
heard at Court, and in this respect 
the Mozarts were abundantly suc- 
cessful ; for they appeared before 
the rulers of all the countries they 
visited. But the French Court, 
though hospitable, was not mu- 
sical ; and of what music there 
was, the standard, at least in the 
opinion of Mozart pére, was a very 
low one. Speaking of an air he 
chanced to hear sung in a Paris 
church, ,he says, ‘There was 
nothing whatever in it, it was 
cold and miserable—in a word, 
French.’ But it was not only 
with the music that he found 
fault. The looseness and luxury 
of Parisian life at that time were 
very little to the taste of the staid 
and simple-minded, but withal 
ar-sighted and observant Salzburg 
Kapellmeister. So it cannot have 
been with much regret that he 
turned his back on Paris and 
broke new ground. Moreover, it 
may fairly be supposed that he 
was anxivus to get on to England ; 
London being at that day, as it is 
at this, regarded as the most ap- 
preciative market formusical wares 
of whatever kind, 

Arrived in London, they seem 
to have lost no time in setting to 
work. They had evidently been 
furnished, if not with actual let- 
ters of introduction, at any rate 
with the names of numerous mem- 
bers of the aristocracy and others 
who would be likely in one way 
or another te prove useful to them. 
A list of these in the father's 
handwriting is still to be seen. 

No account of little Mozart at 
this age can be so interesting, 
especially to English readers, and 
certainly no other that remains to 
us is so full or so carefully writ- 
ten, as that furnished by the 
Hon. Daines Barrington, F.R.S. 
(a name familiar to lovers of 
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White’s Selborne), in a letter to 
the Royal Society, received Nov. 
28, 1769, and read Feb. 15, 1770. 
It is to be found in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, vol. 1x., for 
the year 1770, No. 8 p. 54 sqq. 
Jahn gives it at length, and it is 
far too good to be abridged. it 
is headed, ‘Account of a very 
remarkable young Musician, in 
a letter from the Hon. Daines 
Barrington, F.R.S., to Mathew 
Maly, M.D., Sec. R.S.,’ and is as 
follows : 


‘ Sir,—If I was to send you a 
well-attested account of a boy 
who measured seven feet in height 
when he was not more than eight 
years of age, it might be consider- 
ed as not undeserving the notice 
of the Royal Society. The in- 
stance which I now desire you 
will communicate to that learned 
body, of as early an exertion of 
most extraordinary musical tal- 
ents, seems, perhaps, equally to 
claim their attention. 

‘Joannes Chrysostomus Wolf- 
gangus Theophilus (i.e. Gottlieb, 
Amadeo) Mozart was born at 
Saltzbourg, in Bavaria, on the 
27th of January, 1756. I have 
been informed by a most able 
musician and composer, that he 
frequently saw him at Vienna, 
when he was little more than four 
years old. By this time he was 
not only capable of executing les- 
sons on his favourite instrument, 
the harpsichord, but composed 
some in an easy style and taste, 
which were much approved of. 
His extraordinary musical talents 
soon reached the ears of the pre- 
sent Empress dowager, who used to 
place him upon her knees whilst 
he played on the harpsichord. This 
notice taken of him by so great a 
personage, together with a certain 
consciousness of his most singu- 
lar abilities, had much embolden- 
ed the little musician. Being, 
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therefore, the next year at one of 
the German courts, where the 
Elector encouraged him by say- 
ing, that he had nothing to fear 
from his august presence, little 
Mozart immediately sat down 
with great confidence to his harp- 
sichurd, informing his Highness 
that he had played before the 
Empress. At seven years of age 
his father carried him to Paris, 
where he so distinguished himself 
by his compositions, that an en- 
graving was made of him. The 
father and sister, who are intro- 
duced in this print, are excessively 
like their portraits, as is also little 
Mozart, who is stiled “* Composi- 
teur et maitre de musique, ayé de 
sept ans.” After the name of the 
engraver follows the date, which 
is in 1763. Mozart was therefore 
at this time in the eighth year of 
his age. 

‘Upon leaving Paris he came 
over to England, where he con- 
tinued more than a year, As 
during this time I was witness of 
his most extraordinary abilities as 
a musician, both at some public 
concerts, and likewise by having 
been alone with him for a con- 
siderable time at his father’s 
house, I send you the following 
account, amazing and almost in- 
credibleas it may appear. I carried 
to him a ms. duet, which was com- 
posed by an English gentleman 
to some favourite words in Metas- 
tasio’s opera of Demofoonte. The 
whole score was in five parts, viz. 
accompaniments for a first and 
second violin, the two vocal parts, 
and a base. I shall here likewise 
mention that the parts for the 
first and second voice were written 
in what the Italians stile the 
contralto cleff, the reason for tak- 
ing notice of which particular will 
appear hereafter. My intention 
in carrying with me this Ms. com- 
position was to have an irrefrag- 
able proof of his abilities as a 
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player at sight, it being absolutely 
impossible that he could have 
ever seen the musick before. 

‘The score was no sooner put 
upon his desk than he began to 
play the symphony in a most 
masterly manner, as well as in 
the time and stile which corre- 
sponded with the intention of the 
composer. I mention this cir- 
cumstance, because the greatest 
masters often fail in these particu- 
lars on the first trial. 

‘ The symphony ended, he took 
the upper part, leaving the under 
one to his father. His voice, in 
the tone of it, was thin and in- 
fantine ; but nothing could exceed 
the masterly manner in which he 
sung. His father, who took the 
under part in this duet, was once 
or twice out, though the passages 
were not more difficult than those 
in the upper one; on which occa- 
sions the son looked back with 
some anger, pointing out to him 
his mistakes, and setting him 
right. He not only, however, did 
complete justice to the duet, by 
singing his own part in the truest 
taste, and with the greatest pre- 
cision: he also threw in the ac- 
companiments of the two violins, 
wherever they were most neces- 
sary and produced the best effects. 
It is well known that none but 
the most capital musicians are 
capable of accompanying in this 
superior style. 

‘As many of those who may 
be present when this letter may 
have the honour of being read 
before the society, may not pos- 
sibly be acquainted with the diffi- 
culty of playing thus from a 
musical score, I will endeavour to 
explain it by the most similar 
comparison I can think of. I 
must, at the same time, admit 
that the illustration will fail in 
one particular, as the voice in 
reading cannot comprehend more 
than what is contained in a single 
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line. I must suppose, however, 
that the reader’s eye, by habit 
and quickness, may take in other 
lines, though the voice cannot 
articulate them, as the musician 
accompanies the words of an air 
by his harpsichord. 

‘Let it be imagined, therefore, 
that a child of eight years old was 
directed to read five lines at once, 
in four of which the letters of the 
alphabet were to have different 
powers. For example, in the first 
line A to have its common powers ; 
in the second, that of B; in the 
third, that of C; in the fourth, of 
D. Let it be conceived also that 
the lines so composed of characters 
with different powers are not 
ranged so as to be read at all times 
one exactly under the other, but 
often in a desultory manner. Sup- 
pose, then, a capital speech in 
Shakespeare never seen before, 
and yet read by a child of eight 
years old with all the pathetic 
energy of a Garrick. Let it be 
conceived likewise that the same 
child is reading, with a glance of 
the eye, three different comments 
on this speech tending to its illus- 
tration ; and that one comment is 
written in Greek, the second in 
Hebrew, and the third in Etruscan 
characters. Let it be also supposed 
that by different signs he could 
point out which comment is most 
material upon every word, and 
sometimes that perhaps all three 
are so, at others only two of them. 
When all this is conceived it will 
convey some idea of what the boy 
was capable of in singing such a 
duet at sight in a masterly manner 
from the score, throwing in at the 
same time all its proper accompa- 
niments. 

‘When he had finished the duet, 
he expressed himself highly in its 
approbation, asking with some 
eagerness whether I had brought 
any more such music. Having 
been informed, however, that he 


was often visited with musical 
ideas, to which even in the midst 
of the night he would give utter- 
ance on his harpsichord, I told 
his father that I should be glad 
to hear some of his extemporary 
compositions. The father shook 
his head at this, saying that it 
depended entirely upon his being, 
as it were, musically inspired ; 
but that I might ask him whether 
he was in humour for such a com- 
position. Happening to know that 
little Mozart was much taken no- 
tice of by Manzuoli, the famous 
singer who came over to England 
in 1764, I said to the boy that I 
should be glad to hear an extem- 
porary “‘ Love-Song,” such as his 
friend Manzuoli might choose in 
an opera. The boy on this (who 
continued to sit at his harpsichord) 
looked back with some archness, 
and immediately began five or six 
lines of a jargon recitative proper 
to introduce a “‘ Love-Song.” He 
then played a symphony, which 
might correspond with an air com- 
posed to the single word affetto. 
It had a first and second part, 
which, together with the sympho- 
nies, was of the length that opera 
songs generally last ; if this extem- 
porary composition was not amaz- 
ingly capital, yet it was really above 
mediocrity, and showed most ex- 
traordinary readiness of invention. 

‘ Finding that he was in humour 
and, as it were, inspired, I then 
desired him to compose a “‘ Song 
of Rage,” such as might be proper 
for the opera stage. The boy 
again looked back with much 
archness, and began five or six 
lines of a jargon recitative proper 
to precede a “Song of Anger.” 
This lasted also about the same 
time with the “Song of Love,” 
and in the middle of it he had 
worked himself up to such a pitch, 
that he beat his harpsichord like 
@ person possessed, rising some- 
times in his chair. The word he 
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pitched upon for this second ex- 
temporary composition was per- 
jido. After this he played a dif- 
ficult lesson, which he had finished 
a day or two before ; his execu- 
tion was amazing, considering that 
his little fingers could hardly reach 
a fifth on the harpsichord. His 
astonishing readiness, however, 
did not arise merely from great 
practice ; he had a thorough know- 
ledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of composition, as upon 
producing a treble he immediately 
wrote a base under it, which, 
when tried, had a very good effect. 
He was also a great master of 
modulation, and his transitions 
from one key to another were ex- 
cessively natural and judicious ; 
he practised in this manner for a 
considerable time with a hand- 
kerchief over the keys of the harp- 
sichord. 

‘The facts which I have been 
mentioning I was myself an eye- 
witness of ; to which I must add 
that I have been informed by two 
or three able musicians, when 
Bach, the celebrated composer, 
had begun a fugue and left off 
abruptly, little Mozart hath imme- 
diately taken it up, and worked it 
after a most masterly manner. 
Witness as I was myself of most 
of these extraordinary facts, I must 
own that I could not help suspect- 
ing his father imposed with regard 
to the real age of the boy, though 
he had not only a most childish 
appearance, but likewise all the 
actions of that stage of life. For 
example, whilst he was playing to 
me a favourite cat came in, upon 
which he immediately left his 
harpsichord, nor could we bring 
him back for a considerable time. 
He would also sometimes run 
about the room with a stick be- 
tween his legs by way of a horse. 
I found likewise that most of the 
London musicians were of the 
same opinion with regard to his 





age, not believing it possible that 
a child of so tender years could 
surpass most of the masters in that 
science. I have therefore for a 
considerable time made the best 
inquiries I was able from some of 
the German musicians resident in 
London, but could never receive 
any further information than that 
he was born near Saltzbourg, till 
1 was so fortunate as to procure an 
extract from the register of that 
place through his Excellency Count 
Haslang. It appears from this 
extract that Mozart’s father did 
not impose with regard to his age, 
when he was in England; for it 
was in June 1765 that I was 
witness to what I have above 
related, when the boy was only 
nine years and five months old. 

‘ T have made frequent inquiries 
with regard to this very extra- 
ordinary genius since he left 
England, and was told last summer 
that he was then at Saltzbourg, 
where he had composed several 
oratorios, which were much ad- 
mired. Iam also informed that 
the Prince of Saltzbourg, not 
crediting that such masterly com- 
positions were really those of a 
child, shut him up’ for a week, 
during which he was not per- 
mitted to see any one, and was 
left only with music-paper and the 
words ofan oratorio. During this 
short time he composed a very 
capital oratorio, which was most 
highly approved of upon being 
performed. 

‘Having stated the above-men- 
tioned proofs of Mozart’s genius 
when of almost an infantine age, 
it may not be improper, perhaps, 
to compare them with what hath 
been well attested with regard to 
other instances of the same sort. 
Amongst these John Barratier 
hath been most particularly dis- 
tinguished, who is said to have 
understood Latin when he was 
but four years old, Hebrew when 
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six, and three other languages at 
the age of nine. This same pro- 
digy of philological learning also 
translated the travels of Rabbi 
Benjamin when eleven years old, 
accompanying his version with 
notes and dissertations. Before 
his death, which happened under 
the age of twenty, Barratier seems 
to have astonished Germany with 
his amazing extent of learning ; 
and it need not be said that its 
increase in such a soil from 
year to year is commonly amaz- 
ing. Mozart, however, is now not 
much more than thirteen years of 
age, and it is not therefore neces- 
sary to carry my comparison fur- 
ther. The Rev. Mr. Mainwaring, 
in his memoirs of Hiindel, hath 
given us a still more apposite in- 
stance, and in the same science. 
This great musician began to play 
on the clavicbord when he was 
but seven years of age, and is said 
to have composed some Church 
Services when he was only nine 
years old, as also the opera of 
Almeria when he did not exceed 
fourteen. Mr. Mainwaring like- 
wise mentions that Handel, when 
very young, was sometimes struck 
while in bed with musical ideas, 
and that, like Mozart, he used to 
try their effect immediately on a 
spinnet which was in his bed- 
chamber. Iam the more glad to 
state this short comparison between 
these two early prodigies in music, 
as it may be hoped that little 
Mozart may possibly attain to the 
same advanced years as Hiindel, 
contrary to the common observa- 
tion that such ingenia precocia 
are generally short-lived. I think 
I may say without prejudice to the 
memory of this great composer 
that the scale most clearly pre- 
ponderates on the side of Mozart 
in this comparison, as I have 
already stated that he was a com- 
poser when he did not much ex- 
ceed the age of four. His extem- 
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porary compositions also, of which 
I was a witness, prove his genius 
and invention to have been most 
astonishing ; lest, however, [ 
should insensibly become too 
strongly his panegyrist, permit me 
to subscribe myself, sir, your most 
faithful, humble servant, 
* Darves Barrinerton.’ 


Suchis the carefully written, and, 
it must be owned, most interesting 
account, which has been handed 
down to us, of Mozart’s perform- 
ances during the sojourn of the 
family on English soil. There is 
no reason to suppose that Mr. 
Barrington was either a partial 
critic or a writer given to ex- 
aggeration. From the numerous 
letters addressed to him by Gil- 
bert White, it is evident that he 
was a close and patient observer 
of all natural phenomena, most 
unlikely to take on credit any 
reports of unusual occurrences or 
striking anomalies in the world 
of nature; but, on the other hand, 
never tiring in his endeavours to 
verify them for his own satisfac- 
tion. A man who, apparently, 
was at the pains to inquire in 
what keys owls are wont to hoot, 
and to that end extracted from his 
friend at Selborne some very curi- 
ous details on this subject, can 
scarcely be thought likely to have 
bestowed upon the performances 
of so great a musical prodigy as 
Mozart any less attention than he 
claims for himself in his letter. 
Indeed, the probability that all 
he says is true, is more than con- 
firmed by other letters and news- 
paper reports, both before and 
after this date ; and the fact, that 
his account was not presented to 
the Royal Society until more than 
four years after the subject of it had 
left England, would certainly seem 
to show that it was not written 
without due deliberation and every 
regard to accuracy and truth. 
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Very little further information 
is forthcoming as to the doings of 
the Mozarts in London, the fa- 
ther’s letters thence, with the soli- 
tary exception given above, hav- 
ing never reached the Mozarteum, 
though there are many dated from 
other cities. But we know that 
they gave three very successful 
public concerts, and also that, 
on one occasion, when Leopold 
Mozart was unwell, his little son 
first began to write orchestral 
symphonies, which his sister had 
to copy out forhim. They finally 
left England at the end of July 
1765, and their fortunes thence- 
forward have been amply recorded 
by Jahn, and other writers. The 
mother died fifteen years after- 
wards at Paris, whither she had 
gone with her son, to make a 
home for him during his contem- 
plated long stay in that city. It 
is to her death that we owe some 
of Wolfgang’s most touching let- 
ters, which abundantly prove, as 
do, indeed, all his letters to his 
father and sister, that the goodness 
and tenderness of the man were 
not by any means lost in the 
genius of the musician. The sim- 
ple-minded Kapellmeister himself 
lived to see his son acknowledged, 
if in some quarters somewhat 
ungraciously, to be the king of 
living composers, and died, four 
years before him, at Salzburg. 
‘ Nannerl’ married Baron v. Son- 


nenburg, and settled at St. Gil- 
gen, about twenty miles from her 
old home. Becoming a widow in 
1801, she returned to Salzburg 
and gave music-lessons till her 
death, in 1829. Although, for 
some years previously, she was 
afflicted with blindness, her ser- 
vices as a teacher of music were 
none the less eagerly sought, and 
her bright kindly nature is not 
yet forgotten. 

And Wolfgang—who does not 
know his fate? How he had to 
fight his way through innumer- 
able petty jealousies and vexa- 
tions; how, though his genius 
was universally recognised, his 
life from first to last was a struggle 
for bread, how he died at Vienna 
in 1791, when barely yet 

‘Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita ;' 
how there was scarcely one, not 
even the wife he. loved so well, 
té follow him to the grave; and 
how, finally, he was buried as a 
pauper, and his resting-place, save 
that it is somewhere in a large 
Vienna Friedhof, is as unknown 
to us as that of Moses. In his 
life he served as a model of many 
of the fairest of human virtues, 
and in his too-early death he add- 
ed another to the many existing 
illustrations of the truth of the 
proverb : 


‘Fructus idem diuturnus ac precox esse 
nequit,’ 
A. G. 
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THE MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS. 
By Mrs. J. H. Rippe tu. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 


Amonast the first callers at Holy- 
rood House was a certain Miss 

sJanks—the very first caller indeed ; 
for it was a specialty of that lady 
to assist at the social birth and 
social death ofall the many rich and 
delightful friends she made and— 
dropped. She had known the 
Seatons, and she had gone to the 
house the very moment she heard 
of Mr. Seaton’s departure with the 
intention of offering her sympathy 
to Mrs. Seaton, only that lady 
refused to see any one. She had 


penetrated from basement to attic 


when the ‘valuable and fashion- 
able,’ &c., were on view. She 
had attended the auction and 
jotted down the prices the things 
fetched ; and she had since accom- 
panied several persons with ‘orders 
to view’ who thought or who did 
not think the desirable mansion 
might suit them as a residence. 

Surely there never was a woman 
with so large an acquaintance. 
She knew everybody and every- 
body knew her. She made friends 
with the Joneses by telling them 
she had heard so much of them 
from the Robinsons, and she pro- 
cured the entrée to the Smiths by 
exactly the same means, 

In her style of conversation she 
adopted towards great persons, or 
persons who wished to be con- 
sidered great, a tone of humility 
which met with much approval. 

‘It does not matter upon whom 
I call,’ she would often say. ‘I 
am so insignificant a body, it is of 
no consequence what I do.’ 


And it was for this reason, per- 
haps, that Miss Banks constantly 
seemed throwing herself up in the 
air to determine which way the 
wind blew. She decided the 
social positions of more new-comers 
to the old suburb than could well 
be imagined. 

‘ Delightful family, Miss Banks 
says.’ 

‘ Charming woman, Miss Banks 
tells me.’ 

‘Quite an acquisition to the 
neighbourhood, Miss Banks de- 
clares.’ 

‘Not at all nice people, Miss 
Banks fears.’ 

‘Something odd about them, 
Miss Banks thinks.’ 

‘Miss Banks advises caution 
about visiting them.’ 

As to who Miss Banks herself 
was, very few people sifted that 
mystery to the bottom. Simply 
as Miss Banks—such a wonderful 
woman, such a manager, such a 
useful person, such a reliable crea- 
ture, such a martyr, such a gleam 
of sunshine, such a cheerful help 
in time of trouble—she was known 
to an enormous number of peo- 
ple resident in Kensington and 
various other parts of London. 
She was acquainted with many 
extraordinary folk, who might 
have seemed to be, and who indeed 
were, quite out of her own set; 
but she found them useful in some 
way, the reader may be quite sure 
of that, or Miss Banks would 
have dropped them, as she was in 
the habit of dropping those who 
could not, she found, in any way 
advance her interests. Only in a 
great city could such a woman as 
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Miss Banks have grown to full 
perfection. In any small town 
she must soon have exhausted the 
list of persons willing to be de- 
ceived, and forced even by the 
instinct of self-preservation to 
cultivate some human sentiment 
in her friendships. 

Ladies were almost unanimous 
in Miss Banks’ praise. Some 
men evidently had their doubts 
upon the subject; but then, as 
their wives said,‘ Poor Miss Banks 
is neither young nor pretty.’ 
Young she certainly was not, and 
she had never been pretty ; but 
though reasons such as these 
might have induced great admira- 
tion in the feminine mind, they 
had not much to do with a certain 
hesitation masculine lips seemed 
to feel in sounding her praises. 

On the whole, perhaps, they 
had a little too much of Miss 
Banks; the best song is apt to pall if 
sung too often, and theladyseemed 
to pervade her friends’ firesides. 

She resided with her brother-in- 
law in a freehold tenement which 
belonged to that gentleman, and 
Was squeezed in amongst better 
houses, as a shabby man some- 
times gets squeezed in amongst a 
crowd of well-dressed people. The 
brother was generally spoken of by 
Miss Banks’ admirers as ‘ terribly 
afflicted,’ as a ‘sad trial,’ as a ‘ poor 
useless creature,’ as an ‘ awful bur- 
den,’ as a ‘fearfulcharge; andevery 
one who spoke on the subject—and 
a great many did speak about it 
every day—said ‘Miss Banks’ 
conduct was beautiful,’ that her 
devotion was ‘ beyond praise,’ 

Now the facts were, first, that 
the house belonged to the poor 
‘ useless creature ;’ second, that he 
had a comfortable pension coming 
in, which helped to keep things 
going ; third, that Miss Banks had 
not a halfpenny in the world of 
her own—nothing except what she 
could in a ladylike way gain by 
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the exercise of her wits; and 
fourth, that she did not attend to 
the sick man at all. There wasa 
man, a soldier, who had been ser- 
vant to Mr. Gayford’s father 
when that gentleman was in the 
army ; and this servant now waited 
upon the invalid, and acted besides 
as, to quote Miss Banks’ own 
phrase, ‘ male parlour-maid’ in the 
tiny household. This man was 
nurse, companion, secretary to the 
‘fearful charge.’ He accompanied 
him when he went out in his bath- 
chair; he read the newspaper 
aloud each morning ; he brought 
him up his meals; he tucked him 
into bed ; and he slept in the same 
room on a mattress laid generally 
on the floor, so that he might be 
close at hand if wanted. 

‘I always feel easy when I 
leave him with Niel,’ Miss Banks 
was in the habit of remarking to 
her friends; and if this were so she 
could never have felt otherwise 
than easy, since Mr. Limerton was 
always left with Niel, and with 
no other person. 

For the rest, when, immediately 
after her sister’s death, Mr. Gay- 
ford was attacked by the disease 
which ultimately reduced him to 
the state of a living nonentity, 
Miss Banks had, with her usual 
‘admirable sense,’ put the case 
before him in the clearest man- 
ner. 

‘If I am to go on living here,’ 
she said—she had resided under 
his roof ever since his marriage— 
‘and look after your household 
and your health, I must be sure of 
the ground I am standing on. I 
can’t be left a pauper in my old 
age. You are able to make a will 
now. The doctors say plainly 
they cannot tell how long that 
may be the case. You have very 
little besides your pension and 
this house ; but leave that little to 
me, and the house, and I will do 
the best I can for you and myself.’ 








So said, so done ; the will made, 
signed, witnessed, locked up with 
other papers in a box at the office 
of Mr. Gayford’s solicitors, Miss 
Banks continued to live in the 
house where she had resided for 
many years, and which, for all 
she ever told the world about the 
matter, might have been her own. 

Never had a lady better cause 
for trying to keep a relative alive, 
and therefore the invalid was well 
cared for, well nourished, well 
doctored, well looked after. If he 
had been poor he might have been 
taken to the nearest hospital or 
the workhouse, or his grave, for all 
Miss Banks’ protestations of in- 
terest and affection ; but as matters 
stood she knew too well on which 
side her bread was buttered to run 
any risks about dropping it, and 
accordingly Mr. Gayford had his 
two rooms set apart on the ground 
floor; Niel, who received a good 
salary to wait upon him; a clever 
cook, who had her orders to be 
most particular in the treatment of 
such delicacies as the invalid fan- 
cied ; a doctor, who came to see 
him as regularly as if he had been 
old Lady Griffin in Kensington- 
square, who was always fancying 
herself dying, but who really pro- 
mised to outlive all her expectant 
heirs. 

And further he had Miss 
Banks, who ran in and out, and 
told him the gossip of the neigh- 
bourhood and saw other people 
did their duty by him, keeping a 
watchful eye even upon the pro- 
ceedings of the priceless Niel. 

The doctor praised her ‘ devo- 
tion ; the clergyman could not 
sufficiently extol her ‘self-denial ;’ 
the world—her world—professed 
itself unable to speak in terms 
sufficiently high of her ‘ courage 
and constancy.’ 

People said they could not ima- 
gine how she got through all she 
did; and it really was wonderful ; 
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for, with an eye always open to 
the main chance, Miss Banks had 
seen long ago it would be profit- 
able to allow friends to come and 
stay in the house occasionally ; and 
consequently as a rule some person 
was stopping there—some bird of 
passage, who, just alighting to rest 
in Kensington, went on pleased 
and refreshed, entertaining a 
higher opinion than ever of that 
* wonderful woman.’ 

Her connection was inexhaus- 
tible; her relations, according to 
her own account, as the ‘sand 
on the seashore.’ Officers from 
China, languid ladies just returned 
from India, poor dear Selina on 
her way to the south of France, 
Jessie packed off from home all in 
a hurry on account of her terrible 
infatuation for the handsome or- 
ganist,—the little house at Ken- 
sington was big enough to receive 
them all, and Miss Banks willing 
to receive the ‘ acknowledgment,’ 
sometimes large, sometimes but 
moderate, which wasalways offered 
and always accepted. 

‘If I were better off or had only 
myself, you know, dear, I wouldn’t 
take a penny,’ Miss Banks was 
wont to declare, with an air of 
proud humility that in itself was 
quite touching. 

‘Poor darling, we know how 
you are placed,’ would be the 
sympathetic answer if the relative 
chanced to be a lady. ‘Iam sure 
we often say, we cannot think 
how you continue to keep up 
and look so cheerful as you do ; 
while men would reply in fewer 
words perhaps, but with some 
additional gift pressed upon the 
sorely-tried spinster. 

It was this lady who chanced 
to be what the Scotch call the 
‘ first foot’ across the threshold of 
Holyrood House when once the 
Moffats were fairly domiciled in 
Palace Gardens. 

The butler, in an interval of 
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elegant leisure, thinking he would 
draw the dining-room blinds up 
a little higher, happened to be 
“engaged in that not demeaning 

occupation when he beheld a 
carriage and pair stop at the gate; 
out of which, before the footman 
could get down, popped an active 
middle-sized lady wearing short 
petticoats, and making in her 
descent an unaffected display of 
trim boots and trim ankles. The 
carriage drove on, and the lady 
came up the drive. Very plainly 
dressed, of no imposing 
presence, if it had not been for 
the carriage Sir John’s butler 
might have hesitated ere confess- 
ing that Lady Moffat was at 
home ; but taking that vision of 
respectability into consideration, 
he admitted the fact of her 
ladyship’s being within, adding, 
however, as a saving clause, he 
thought she was engaged. 

Miss Banks had gone through 
so many ordeals of a similar 
nature that, seated in the library, 
where he carefully shut her in, she 
felt she could await the result 
with equanimity. Lady Moffat 
would see her, she felt sure, and 
she was right. 

‘ Will you walk this way, please?’ 
said that ‘nice superior butler,’ as 
she spoke of him afterwards. 
‘ Her ladyship is in the boudoir.’ 

It would not be too much to 
say that when Miss Banks entered 

) that apartment her eyes absolutely 
winked with the glare, and her 
teeth chattered in her head as 
though she had come down sud- 
denly upon a glacier. 

It was a cold, cheerless, icy 
afternoon in February, and a 
bright fire burnt in the grate ; but 
not all the fires that ever were 
kindled—so Miss Banks declared 
to Mrs. Cresson in Edward-square 
—could have made her ladyship’s 
boudoir look warm. 

A chilly-looking carpet, chilly- 
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looking curtains, armchairs up- 
holstered in the lightest of cre- 
tonnes, a white fur hearthrug, 
mirrors every where, starved plants 
in great china vases, not a picture 
on the walls, not a book out of 
place on the tables, no litter of 
music on the piano, no work of 
any sort to be seen; even before 
the door was closed behind her 
Miss Banks had mastered these 
details, and stood surprised at the 
appearance of the lady she had 
come to see. 

A woman not in the very faint- 
est degree resembling any one 
Miss Banks had ever seen before 
in all her life, and yet vaguely 
reminding her of something or 
some one curiously familiar; a 
woman utterly distinct from every 
variety of the newly rich she had 
previously seen ; a woman possess- 
ed of imperial beauty ; in middle 
age more striking looking, more 


‘remarkable in appearance, more to 


be remembered with every acces- 
sory of wealth and well-being and 
assured station about her than 
had been the case when the man, 
whose life since he first saw her 
had been a long sorrow, beheld 
her in the morning twilight, 
standing in the little garden be- 
fore the poor mean house that 
stood, and for aught he knew 
still stood, in the road leading 
due east out of London. 

‘Delighted to find you have 
come down into our neighbour- 
hood, Lady Moffat,’ began Miss 
Banks, when, the first civilities 
having been exchanged, she found 
herself seated before an immense 
fire, with leisure and liberty to 
lay her first parallels. ‘You 
have never heard of me, I dare- 
say; but I have heard so much 
of you from our mutual friends 
the Morlings.’ 

‘I do not know very much of 
them,’ said her ladyship, pleased 
nevertheless; for the Morlings 

MM 








were good peopleand to be desired, 
and she had wished to be intimate 
with them, only something always 
came in the way ; that something 
really being that the Morlings 
thought Lady Moffat a detestable 
person, and said so. 

They had made the remark, 
amongst others, to Miss Banks ; 
but it answered its purpose as 
well in the hand of that clever 
lady as the most cordial praise 
could have done. 

‘Really? Well, they seemed to 
know a great deal about you ; and 
so the moment I heard you were 
actually settled here, I asked dear 
Lady Griffin to drop me at your 
gate, as I felt I must just run in 
and bid you welcome. I am terri- 
bly tied at home with a poor 
hopeless invalid ; but I trust to 
see you frequently. As an old resi- 
dent I of course know everybody. 
And, O, dear, the changes I have 
seeneven in mytime! This very 
house, do you know, I feel it like a 
dream to be sitting here! The last 
time I eversaw poor dear Mrs. Sea- 
ton she was in the very spot where 
you are now, and she was talking 
to me about their projected tour 
on the Continent.’ 

‘O, did you know Mrs. Seaton ? 
broke in a young voice—the voice 
of a girl who had been curtly 
introduced to Miss Banks as ‘ My 
daughter.’ 

‘Know her? Yes, indeed I did, 
my dear,’ said Miss Banks, turning 
with a sense of relief from her 
hostess; ‘a most charming crea- 
ture. Ah,a terrible story. Enough 
to break the hardest heart, what 
I have witnessed here! It is a 
place full of painful memories to 
me, yet I love it too. I assure 
you, Lady Moffat, it seemed to me 
quite like old times to be coming 
up to the familiar door again.’ 

Whatever Lady Moffat’s other 
gifts might be, she had not that 
of conversation, Subsequently 
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Miss Banks declared she was ‘ too 
earnest’ to condescend to the‘ trifles’ 
other women delighted in ; and it 
was upon the whole rather a relief 
to both when Rachel, coming a 
little forward, took part in the 
talk. She was so fresh ; she ‘ wanted 
to know’ so many things; the 
Palace was so full of interest to 
her, she had just been reading 
up all about it. Papa was going 
to take her through it some day 
if he could manage to get an 
order. She was so deeply interest- 
ed in every detail about old times, 
or indeed times that were not very 
old. 

‘ Anything which is in the past, 
not in the present,’ interpolated 
Lady Moffat. 

Miss Banks feared she knew 
very little except about the pre- 
sent. 

‘When people got on in life,’ 
she explained, for the benefit of 
all whom it might concern, ‘ they 
found so much to think of and to 
do that they forgot all old things, 
just as they laid aside old gar- 
ments.’ 

‘I think it is a very good plan,’ 
said Lady Moffat. 

* As you have been living here 
a long time, though,’ continued 
the girl, ‘ perhaps you can tell me 
whether the chair the Duke of 
Sussex had “‘ curtained round and 
covered from the air,” so that he 
might “read and think at ease,” 
is— 
Miss Banks shook her head; 
she had never even heard of it. 

‘Then I suppose you do not 
know either if the seat good Queen 
Caroline had placed on a mount 
in the Gardens is in the same 
place where she used to sit shel- 
tered from the wind? 

‘Good gracious, no, my dear ! 
cried Miss Banks, laughing. ‘I 
daresay it was chopped up for 
firewood long ago.’ 

‘You talk too much, Rachel,’ 
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interposed Lady Moffat. ‘ You 
are wearying Miss Banks.’ 

Miss Banks bad heard a good 
deal in the years of her pilgrim- 
age; but she had never heard 
such a rebuke given to a girl out 
of her teens in the presence of 
a total stranger, a rebuke which, 
sharp though the words were that 
conveyed it, seemed as nothing in 
comparison to the tone in which 
Lady Moffat uttered them. 

For a second she remained si- 
lent, absolutely confounded ; but 
then she said, addressing both 
mother and daughter, 

‘I shall have to rub up my 
history, I see. We must go 
through the palace together some 
day, and we will try and find out 
about everything you want to 
know.’ 

‘You had better be careful 
what you promise,’ answered Lady 
Moffat ; ‘twelve months would 
not suffice to do that.’ 

But the girl did not make any 
reply. She smiled a little pain- 
fully, and sat without speaking, 
the brilliant colour which had 
mounted to her face fading away 
slowly, and a look of sad gravity 
settling down upon her features. 

‘ A lovely young thing,’ thought 
Miss Banks, as shortly afterwards 
she walked homewards, more 
slowly and meditatively than was 
her wont; ‘ with “forget-me-not” 
eyes and hair that looks as if 
sunbeams were always resting up- 
on it. Nota bit like her mother.’ 

All the better for her, if Miss 
Banks had but known it—all the 
better by far ! 

* You need not sit sulking,’ was 
the mother’s amiable remark to 
her daughter, when Miss Banks 
had fairly departed. ‘If you 
must talk, why can’t you talk 
like other girls? I declare I often 
feel ashamed to hear you. Who 
cares for all that old rubbish about 
people who are dead and gone 
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except yourself? As you are so 
fond of kings and queens, why 
don’t you show a little interest 
in what is going on at Court now- 
adays? If you did, you might 
get your papa to have you pre- 
sented.’ 

‘I amsorry to have vexed you, 
mamma,’ said the girl, ignoring 
the latter part of this remarkable 
sentence. 

‘Sorry to have vexed you, 
mamma,’ repeated Lady Moffat, 
with an attempt at mimicry which 
was too angry to be successful. 
‘You must speak in a different 
manner before you will make me 
believe that. If you can’t look 
and talk differently, you had 
better go to your own room. I 
won't have any of your tempers 
shown to me.’ 

Her daughter rose, without 
haste or hesitation, but with an 
inexpressible grace and sweetness 
pervading every action. 

*Do you really wish me to 
leave you, mamma?’ she asked. 

*Do I really wish I had never 
seen you? retorted Lady Moffat. 
* Better ask me that at once, and 
you will get the same answer. 
Yes, yes, yes! I wish you had 
never been born, never been 
reared, never grown up! Now are 
you satisfied ? 

The girl did not answer ; she 
only winced as if she had received 
a blow, and walked straight to 
the door without once looking at 
her mother with those eyes which 
always seemed to Lady Moffat to 
hold in their deep pure depths a 
reproach and a warning. For 
Rachel’s eyes were exactly those 
of the man who, losing every- 
thing for love, found, when it 
was too late, he had never been 
beloved. 

Across the great hall, up the 
wide staircase, the girl went 
slowly ; she met no one by the 
way. Like her own heart, the 








house seemed strangely lonely. 
She made her way to the very 
top landing, and entered the room 
she had asked for. 

When she preferred her peti- 
tion she scarcely thought she 
should ever look on Kensington 
Gardens with the sorrowful fore- 
bodings herheart held now. Beside 
one of the windows was an easy- 
chair; she sat down in it, and 
looked at the cold wintry land- 
scape wearily, mournfully, as others 
before her had done, as others in 
the time to come must do. 

She did not love her mother— 
it would have been folly to sup- 
pose such a thing possible ; for 
she could never remember the 
time when her mother kissed and 
fondled her, when she comforted 
her infant trouble and soothed her 
childish griefs; but she fretted 
at the estrangement between 
them, the commencement of which 
was beyond her memory, and 
which she felt was growing wider 
day by day. 

We yearn for love as naturally 
as we cling to life; and it was 
appalling to this lonely little soul 
to know for certain that, let her 
do what she would, she could 
never win affection where she 
had a right most to expect it. 

‘Why does mamma hate me 
so? was a question she once, 
when she was little, put pitifully 
to her father; and Mr. Moffat— 
as he was then—answered, 

‘You must not talk so foolishly, 
dear; your mamma could not 
possibly do anything so wicked.’ 

But she knew now for certain 
her mamma did hate her really, 
‘would be glad perhaps if I were 
to die,’ she thought with a shud- 
der. ‘I wonder why it is? she 
went on, looking out on the strip 
of green which lies between the 
houses in Palace Gardens and the 
yews and thorns in Kensington. 
‘ It cannot be anything I do now, 
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because it has always been the 
same ; besides, she dislikes papa 
nearly as much. I know that 
quite well. Poor papa!’ 

She sat for a long time beside 
the window, letting her eyes wan- 
der over the strange prospect be- 
yond, as her thoughts likewise 
wandered to and fro, now think- 
ing of the mystery she could not 
solve, again picturing the men 
and women who had walked 
through the park beyond, busy 
with plots and intrigues and cares 
and joys and hopes and fears, and 
how little history ever knew or 
ever could tell about their inner 
lives. 

* Rachel.’ 

It was her mother’s voice which 
broke in upon her reverie. 

‘ Yes, mamma,’ and she started 
up obediently. 

‘Don’t let Sir John’—Lady 
Moffat was so proud of the title, 
she often used that form of speech 
when it sounded not merely un- 
necessary, but absurd — ‘ don’t 
let Sir John find you moping here 
when he comes home. You know 
what he is when he finds you 
have been put out.’ 

‘I will dress and come down- 
stairs, mamma,’ answered the girl, 
with sweet docility. 

For a minute after her mother’s 
departure she stood looking round 
the room his love had furnished 
for her with every comfort he 
could think ofand procure. That 
the one large apartment might be 
left intact, a door of communica- 
tion was made with a bedchamber 
adjoining, both commanding that 
view over Kensington Gardens 
which first attracted her fancy. 

Everything the room contained 
was simple, yet rich; all her little 
fancies had been considered, all 
her tastes considered. Often it 
seemed to her a very haven of 
rest when the waters of domestic 
life grew rough and storm-tossed. 
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Disguise it as she might try to 
do even from herself, matters had 
grown much worse; life seemed 
more trying in Palace Gardens 
than had ever been the case 
hitherto. 

The grander they became, the 
more money they spent, the larger 
the establishment they maintain- 
ed, the worse grew Lady Moffat’s 
temper. Man could not depend 
upon it nor woman neither. She 
might be calm as a glassy lake 
one moment, and the next furi- 
ous with passion. It was an ab- 
solute impossibility to know how 
to avert these attacks; they were 
due to no apparent cause: the 
merest trifle, often, indeed, no- 
thing at all, would induce an ab- 
solute paroxysm of rage. 

The only thing which ever 
seemed to exercise the smallest 
restraining influence was a curious 
and apparently unreasoning dread 
of her husband. She would stop 
sometimes in the very middle of 
a sentence as if she were shot. 
There were times when a mere 
look from Sir John was able to 
stay the words on her lips; but 
on all these occasions the expres- 
sion her face assumed was rather 
that of fear caused by some me- 
mory which her husband's glance 
recalled, than of dread of his re- 
proaches. 

Rachel had seen the expression 
often, and wondered at it. She 
thought of it now as she stood in 
the gray cold twilight, thinking 
of the man’s kindness and pa- 
tience and generosity and forbear- 
ance, which met with so poor a 
return. 

‘Such a miserable home,’ she 
murmured ; ‘and we might all be 
so happy! Poor papa! O, poor, 
poor papa !’ 

Poor papa indeed! Spite of 
his great wealth and his house 
envied by so many, and his title 
envied by many more, and the 
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respect in which he was held, 
poor, poor papa ! 





CHAPTER XIX. 
MISS BANKS’ TACTICS. 

Ir is not to be supposed that 
the Moffats could long inhabit 
their new mansion without the 
necessity arising for them to give 
a ball. Holyrood House was so 
manifestly a place not so much to 
live as to receive guests in, that, 
as Miss Banks truly said, there 
was only one thing to be done 
with the rooms, ‘ Fill them with 
company.’ 

Miss Banks’ progress into in- 
timacy had proceeded at express 
speed. She was always in and 
out ; always busy in ‘dear Lady 
Moffat’s interest ; always intro- 
ducing a fresh acquaintance, or 


heralding the approach of one. 


She did this good thing, however, 
which probably no person save 
herself could have managed. She 
toned down the glare which 
frightened the new order of visitor 
that entered Lady Moffat’s boudoir 
and drawing-room. 

Sir John and his wife had dis- 
agreed at the outset upon many 
of the decorations her ladyship 
was determined to patronise, and 
when paperhanger and gilder and 
upholsterer had amongst them 
accomplished a fearful work, he 
ventured to declare in so many 
words, 

‘I can’t say I like the result ; 
but if you do, I am satisfied.’ 

A remark open to doubt on the 
score of prudence perhaps, but 
not altogether unpardonable, one 
would have thought, considering 
he had to pay for embellish- 
ments he certainly regarded as 
mistakes. 

Lady Moffat, however, was of a 
different opinion. She regarded 
the words as a gauntlet thrown 








down, and lost no time in picking 
it up. 

A very terrible quarter of an 
hour ensued, during the course 
of which Sir John said nothing, 
and she said a great deal. 

‘You admire that dingy dining- 
room, I suppose,’ she finished, 
‘which is enough to give one the 
horrors! The idea of eating one’s 
meals in such a gloomy dungeon ! 
Egyptian style you call it, don’t 
you? I could find another name 
which, I think, would be more 
appropriate.’ 

Then Sir John spoke. 

‘I do not fancy you could,’ he 
retorted. ‘ Egyptian is the best 
style for a dining-room where there 
is always a skeleton at the board;’ 
and he walked away and left her 
before she quite gathered his 
meaning. 

‘A skeleton!’ she repeated ; and 
the mirrors and the white enamel 
and the gilt mouldings and the 
cold, cold hangings faded from be- 
fore her eyes, and there rose in 
their stead a phantom her hus- 
band’s phrase had conjured up, 
and that came and stood with 
pitiless eyes and mocking smile 
before her. 

Was it not Gerald Griffin— 
he who retired so young from 
the world into a monastery, 
and from a monastery still young 
into the grave—that told in 
mournful numbers how, when 
everything about and around 
seemed brightest and gayest, 

‘I pause, for the footfall of Fate in mine 
ear’? 


It was just thus Lady Moffat 
paused occasionally in her craziest 
moments, in the midst of her 
wildest ebullitions of temper, as 
though she heard the coming of 
Nemesis. 

She had no reason to think she 
was pursued, no cause to believe 
any step was hurrying along to 
overtake her own ; but she knew 
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she had done that which people 
believe must surely work its own 
punishment ; and there were times 
when a panic seized her that some 
day everything might come out, 
and the finger of scorn be pointed 
at her for the ruin she had 
wrought, the trust she had be- 
trayed. 

‘ If Miss Banks ever suspected ! 
she thought ; for that good lady, 
though excessively liberal in her 
practice, was naturally straight- 
laced in her theory, and waxed 
very severe when she heard of 
any frail beauty’s sins being 
condoned, of any escapade being 
forgiven. 

‘We are not half strict enough, 
we are not indeed!’ she said to 
Lady Moffat; and Lady Moffat 
agreed with her, and answered, 

* No, we are not,’ 

‘A hard-and-fast line ought to 
be drawn,’ proceeded the spinster. 
‘What is the use of talking to 
young people about virtue if we 
show them we are willing to re- 
ceive vice? 

Lady Moffat highly approved 
Miss Banks’ sentiments, and 
thought, moreover, ‘ we’ were all 
very inconsistent ; upon which sub- 
ject she happened to be a better 
authority than her visitor was 
aware. 

But if Miss Banks had known 
the whole story she would have 
‘ proved loyal’ to her new friend. 

No fear of her deserting the 
occupants of Holyrood House 
while there was a shot in the 
locker or a bottle of wine in the 
cellar. A lady turned naked out 
of the Divorce Court, without a 
single rag of worldly prosperity 
left to cover her, was one person ; a 
lady, no matter how naughty she 
might have been, who dressed 
well, and lived in a fine house, 
and could go and ask her husband 
for money, and who ‘need want 
for nothing,’ quite another. 
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If you think of it, reader, the 
same rulé holds good with regard 
to the other sex as well. 

‘No one’s enemy but his own’ 
is left out in the streets, and bid 
‘move on’ from great men’s doors ; 
while the successful rogue, clothed 
in purple and fine linen, is petted 
and courted and fawned upon. 

His gilded sins are not flagrant 
as those of the much-besmirched 
wretch, who has not money enough 
to buy himself a dinner or pay the 
price of a bed. 

A lame dog in the gutter and a 
lame dog in his lordship’s kennels 
are two quite different specimens 
of canine nature. The one is 
drowned, the othercared for. What 
would you? So goes the world. 
If you do not like its pleasant 
cordial ways and confiding heart, 
you had better keep out of it, 
taking care never to want anything 
from its good offices; for the 
world is as bad as a woman— 
and never forgives the man who 
does not admire it. 

Miss Banks admired Lady Mof- 
fat, or, at least, so she said, in- 
tensely. She had never seen any 
one, she declared, she considered 
so handsome and so original, so 
fitted to grace the society in which 
she moved, and yet so perfectly 
simple and refreshingly natural. 

Lady Moffat seemed to her ‘a 
poem.’ Never in the pages of any 
three-volume novel had she met 
with so interesting a phychological 
study. She was as unlike every 
other person in mind as in ap- 
pearance. Miss Banks professed 
herself as yet unable to sound the 
depths of such a nature; but 
hoped, as time went on, she might 
come to understand Lady Moffat 
as perfectly as she appreciated her 
even now. 

Plenty of opportunities were 
afforded to Miss Banks for the 
prosecution of her studies. She 
was always at Holyrood House ; 
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she had constituted herself Lady 
Moffat’s friend, philosopher, and 
guide; and it was wonderful the 
docility with which her somewhat 
impracticable ladyship submitted 
herself to this control. 

Miss Banks compassed her ends 
by flattery, not open and barefaced 
so much as implied. In this art 
she was an adept. In years of 
practice she had learnt every 
mystery of the craft—how to flat- 
ter, when to flatter, whom to flatter. 
Truth to tell, she scarcely ever 
found a person who objected to 
the pleasant deception, or who 
proved an exception to her rule— 
that if properly done it is safe to 
flatter every one. 

As some men make love by 
Jooks, which are safer by far than 
the damning medium of pen-and- 
ink, so Miss Banks had a way of 
implying flattery that succeeded 


in compassing its object much 


better than barefaced praise. Not 
that her very admiration, merely 
indicated though it might be, was 
not barefaced enough ; but people 
never found out what an insult it 
had all been to their understand- 
ings till, by the light of subsequent 
events, they read the whole story 
of the imposition from beginning 
to end. 

A past master, then, in the art 
of making good her footing in a 
desirable house, Miss Banks de- 
voted much time and much trou- 
ble to the work of cultivating 
Lady Moffat. She did more—she 
tried to mould her ; tried to soften 
down those asperities which 
stood in the way of complete 
social success ; strove to teach the 
alphabet in use amongst the quite 
new set her own energy, and Sir 
John’s character for generous phi- 
lanthropy, had gathered around 
Holyrood House. 

If she had been working for 
herself (but then, indeed, she was 


doing that), Miss Banks declared 








subsequently, she could not have 
done more than she did for Lady 
Moffat. 

‘I made her,’ she declared at a 
later period. ‘ She could not have 
made her way, she could never 
have kept it, if it had not been for 
me. People in a decent rank of 
life never would have tolerated 
her gaucheries; not even Sir 
John’s money and Sir John’s quiet 
hypocrisy could have kept them 
from social shipwreck at their 
very first start if I had not taken 
the helm.’ 

There was truth in this; more 
truth than in most of the state- 
ments Miss Banks generally made. 
it required the nicest tact to steer 
Lady Moffat among the rocks and 
over the quicksands of this strange 
ocean, amongst the thousand little 
dangers which unaccustomed ma- 
riners must encounter when they 
venture into a society which has 
unspoken rules of its own, and 
unwritten codes of language and 
manner and thought, as unintelli- 
gible to people who have simply 
wealth, as the language, manners, 
and thoughts of merely rich folks 
are to those who have been reared 
from childhood in a different rank. 

At a very early period of their 
acquaintance Miss Banks made 
two discoveries: viz. that whilst 
the devil himself could not have 
driven Lady Moffat, neither a 
child nor any one else could lead 
her. She would not be guided or 
coerced. 

‘She has the nature of the 
lowest type of criminal,’ considered 
Miss Banks, with rare discrimina- 
tion. ‘It was well for her she 
happened to meet with a rich 
husband, or she would now be 
who can say where ? 

And this was actually the case. 
Sir John had long before found he 
could do nothing with her. Anger 
could not tame, love failed to 
soften her, There was just that 
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want in her character, that lack 
in her composition, Doctor Dilton 
had felt long before when she 
would not attend to her sick hus- 
band, when he watched that evil 
light kindling in her eyes, and 
heard the hard unfeeling tone in 
which she spoke of an illness 
which aroused the sympathy and 
evoked the pity of total strangers. 

Miss Banks was a clever woman ; 
but even she found that Lady 
Moffat taxed all her resources. 
She could understand a rogue, 
perhaps from a kindred feeling ; 
she could comprehend a fool, be- 
cause she came into contact with 
fools every day of her life. She 
could moreover hazard an idea how 
to deal with a fiend, because she 
knew even the most dangerous 
temper generally has a vulnerable 
point where it can be attacked ; 
but the combination of these three 
qualities, and many more beside, 
in one woman, and that woman 
gifted moreover with everything 
which might have made life de- 
sirable and good—health, beauty, 
wealth, a most admirable husband, 
children who did their best to 
please her, children straight, 
strong-limbed, sound in mind and 
body—was a phenomenon she had 
never yet met with. 

‘If I try to drive her, she will 
turn and rend me,’ thought Miss 
Banks (it was the very necessity 
of her occupation that she should 
not indulge in the pleasurable 
weakness of a contidante, and her- 
self had consequently to discourse 
with herself upon all topics of 
engrossing interest); ‘and if I show 
I am guiding her she will laugh 
that evil laugh which I detest, and 
walk straight away out of leading- 
strings.’ 

A difficult position, and yet 
Miss Banks proved equal to it. 
In three months—ay, in two— 
Lady Moffat found she could do 
nothing without her. She took 
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Miss Banks when she went shop- 
ping ; she liked to have her com- 
pany when she resorted to places 
of amusement; she was an im- 
mense assistance when guests as- 
sembled at Holyrood House; and, 
in fact, if Miss Banks could 
have left her ‘ poor dear invalid,’ 
and chosen to run the risk of be- 
ing, at any instant, bundled out 
of doors, she might have taken up 
her abode in Palace Gardens, and 
found herself installed as chief 
adviser to Sir John Moffat’s ami- 
able wife. 

‘You have got a little corner 
up there,’ she said one day, point- 
ing to a most obscure portion of 
the icy cold-looking boudoir, 
‘where I think you might manage 
to place a small bargain I know of 
that would just suit you. A poor 
dear creature I know has to part 
with her china ; such china! been 
in the family for a hundred and 
fifty years; the loveliest china ; 
it is just perfection. I wish I 
could afford to take it at the price 
she would be glad to receive ; for 
I could make money out of it. If 
you like china—but perhaps you 
don’t, I have not much fancy 
for it myself, though I am afraid 
to say so to some people, because 
it happens to be now all the fash- 
ion: you will never meet with 
such a chance again.’ 

Lady Moffat thought she did 
not care much about china; but 
she said so in a tone which showed 
Miss Banks she had risen to the 
bait. 

‘ Well, it certainly seems to me 
a craze,’ went on her friend. 
‘ Still, if you have time, I do wish 
you would come and see her little 
collection. It is far finer china 
than that Lady Griffin makes such 
a fuss over; far finer and rarer. 
Do you think Sir John would 
like to have a look at it? But I 
forgot ; of course he has no taste 
for nicknacks.’ 
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‘There would be no harm in 
looking at the things,’ conceded 
Lady Moffat. 

‘Not if you would not mind 
the trouble. And my friend, poor 
dear, is really delightful ; she has 
long given up society—had not 
the means to receive any but just 
a few of her old intimates ; and 
now she has lost a portion even 
of what she had, and these little 
cherished possessions that she 
prized beyond measure must go. 
She cried when she spoke to me 
about them, and I declare I al- 
most felt inclined to cry myself. 
So I had to put on a very gruff and 
unfeeling manner, and say, “‘ That 
is all nonsense, my dear; when you 
have gone through so much dread- 
ful trouble and shed such bitter 
tears about important matters, 
surely you are not going to break 
your heart over a few trumpery 
cups and saucers.”’ 

’ Broken hearts were matters 
quite out of Lady Moffat’s line ; 
butcups and saucers were different. 

It was not long ere she thought 
she would like a little china, if 
very good indeed; then she 
bought it; then she brought it 
home herself in her own carriage ; 
sent for a cabinet-maker, and had 
shelves fitted up for its recep- 
tion. 

‘ And all I can say is, my lady, 
if I may make so bold, that more 
beautiful china there is not at 
South Kensington,’ ventured the 
tradesman. 

‘It is very good,’ said Lady 
Moffat, as if she were a judge. 

Fortune favours the bold ; and 
Fortune played a card into Miss 
Banks’ hand over that initiatory 
game of clothing the bare walls 
that she never could have ex- 
pected. 

Not a week after the little 
obscure corner was what Miss 
Banks mentally called ‘made 
decent,’ a gentleman happened to 
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dine with Sir John who was rich 
enough to have, in City parlance, 
bought the house and everything 
it contained, and Sir John and 
everything he owned, five times 
over. 

A person disgustingly rich, 
uselessly rich, wickedly rich, out- 
siders who had not a sixpence to 
bless themselves with affirmed. 

He was an enthusiast upon the 
subject of china: an old cracked 
bowl, even a bit of a plate, suf- 
ficed to send him into ecstasies. 
In business careful about small 
things, wise over pennies, par- 
ticular as to the most trifling out- 
lay, once he left his office he 
became a wild spendthrift ; scat- 
tering his thousands and throw- 
ing away hundreds, bidding for 
pictures, searching for coins, 
hunting about for china. 

He was not in the drawing-room 
two minutes after dinner before 
he began investigating for hidden 
treasures. He did not care for 
mirrors, or gilding, or white 
enamel, or soft luxurious carpets, 
or the newest ideas in chandeliers. 
Engravings, unless they were old, 
had no interest for him ; the works 
of art in splendid bindings, that 
occupied prominent places of 
honour in Lady Moffat’s rooms, 
he simply opened and closed. If 
he had not been too polite to say 
‘Pish ! he would have uttered that 
depreciatory exclamation. 

Wandering into the boudoir, 
however, to haveacloser look atthe 
eldest daughter of the house, who 
struck him as a very pleasant work 
of nature, he happened while speak- 
ing to her about the ‘colour’ of 
some music she had been playing, 
a phrase which seemed perfectly 
unintelligible to the primitive 
little soul, to catch sight of the 
new purchase. In a moment he 
was beside it; in another instant 
his careful hands held a saucer, 
and his lips were uttering delight- 


ed ejaculations of, ‘Ay! ay! 
ay ! ay! this is something like! 
this is exquisite! My dear Sir 
John, how I grudge you this posses- 
sion! Heirlooms, I suppose—been 
in the family, no doubt, for ages !’ 

Sir John smiled quietly, and 
answered, stroking the hand Rachel 
had laid on his the while, 

‘Quite the contrary; my wife 
picked them up a bargain the 
other day.’ 

The connoisseur turned, with 
the saucer still in his hand. 

‘Now stop! he said. ‘Lady 
Moffat, before I hear what you 
gave forthem, I will write you a 
cheque for double the amount. 
These are things I have been 
looking after for years; they are 
almost priceless, in fact, because 
they are not now to be had for 
love or money.’ 

Lady Moffat was very sorry; 
but neither love nor money could 
buy them. She had got them 
quite by chance, and she meant to 
keep them; but she said all this 
graciously enough. She felt pleased 
and flattered; and when she told 
the price she had paid, and the 
rich man declared it was nothing, 
simply preposterous, and offered 
to quadruple it, she felt more 
pleased still. 

Through her own cleverness she 
thought she had secured the prize ; 
and when she repeated the con- 
versation to Miss Banks she to- 
tally ignored the trifling share 
that lady had chanced to take 
in the transaction. Miss Banks had 
her innings, however. Having 
ascertained the name of this won- 
derful millionaire, she privately 
got hold of him, and put many 
a bargain in his way, which he, 
unlike Lady Moffat, acknow- 
ledged, not merely with thanks, 
but in a substantial and gentle- 
manly manner. She bound him 
over to secrecy concerning her 
part in these matters, and he 
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entered into the pact heart and 
soul. ©& 

‘Of course I am devoted to 
dear Lady Moffat, and I would do 
anything in the world I could to 
please her,’ explained the astute 
lady ; ‘but I am so burdened, so 
awkwardly placed, and one must 
live, you know.’ 

‘It is a pity you should ever 
die, Miss Banks,’ he answered 
gallantly. ‘You really are the 
most wonderful woman I ever had 
the pleasure of meeting.’ 

From this example it will be 
seen how Miss Banks made her 
way into the very heart of the 
Moffat citadel—improved its mis- 
tress and what she called human- 
ised her rooms. 

More china was in due time 
discovered, on this occasion of 
a style which met with uni- 
versal admiration ; other corners 
were filled up, pictures were hung 
on the walls, curiously carved 
boxes and ornaments were to be 
found on the tables, flowers were 
grouped into masses, curtains were 
introduced to ‘keep out draughts’ 
that toned down the glare to some- 
thing endurable. 

‘Now if I could get those 
mirrors out of the panels of the 
doors, I should be comparatively 
happy,’ thought Miss Banks; but 
it was of no use going too fast. 
She felt Lady Moffat’s cattle were 
of a description that refused to be 
hurried. If they were hurried, 
they refused to go at all. 

‘ Ifthe ball turns out a success, 
I expect I shall be able to effect 
wonders,’ said Miss Banks to her 
faithful confidante. 

What she had already endured 
on the subject of the intended 
ball, no words can describe. 

First mooted as a mere house- 
warming business, Miss Banks’ 
suggestion, that it should serve 
not merely as a remembrance of 
old friends, but as recognition of 
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new, found favour in the sight of 
Lady Moffat. 

* Make it a really grand affair,’ 
advised Miss Banks ; ‘ have some- 
thing that can be talked about, 
and to which an invitation will be 
considered an honour. You have 
a magnificent house magnificently 
furnished, carte blanche as to 
money, a husband who is—shall 
we say?—reasonable, and your- 
self— Now with these materials not 
to give such a ball as has never 
been heard of in Palace Gardens 
before would be a sin, positively 
asin. Think the notion over, and 
fill out my meagre idea as you 
only can ; and if you believe I can 
help you at all, be of the very 
slightest assistance, only tell me 
how, and you know you may 
command me.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
SIR JOHN CONSIDERS. 


‘I pon’r know what we should 
have done without Miss Banks.’ 

It was Lady Moffat who made 
this complimentary remark, and 
it was Sir John who received it 
in silence. 

He knew what he should have 
done without Miss Banks; he 
wished he had never seen her face: 
but years had taught him how 
much better silence was on his 
part than any amount of valour, 
and he remained judiciously dumb. 

‘She certainly is the very most 
useful person I ever met,’ went on 
Lady Moffat, blandly patronising. 
‘She seems to have everything at 
her fingers’ ends, and she knows 
everybody.’ 

‘She has undoubtedly an 
exceptionally large number of ac- 
quaintances,’ said Sir John, glad to 
find a point where he could con- 
scientiously acquiesce in his wife’s 
opinion. 
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‘You know, my dear, she has 
really devoted herself to our in- 
terests in this matter.’ 

‘So you have told me, Mira,’ 
answered Sir John cautiously. 

What could be going to happen 
when her ladyship addressed him 
as ‘my dear’? What was she go- 
ing to ask him? What, in a 
word, did she want? Time had 
taught this man suspicion as well 
as prudence. It was so rare a 
thing for Lady Moffat to be or- 
dinarily civil, that he might well 
be pardoned the doubt that such 
an amazing result could only be 
produced by some extraordinary 
cause. 

But Lady Moffat wanted no- 
thing for herself. It would, in- 
deed, have been strange if she 
had; for hitherto Sir John had 
provided her with such things as 
she needed, and permitted her 
besides to have almost unlimited 
power over his purse. She had 
but to ask, and have; but to de- 
sire, and her wish was gratified. 


Since her secund marriage she had © 


never known shortness of money. 
Sir John’s liberality, if judicious, 
had been great, and so far the 
question of extravagance or of 
expense had never been raised 
between the ill-assorted pair. For 
these reasons, and for others, Lady 
Moffat wanted nothing for her- 
self; but she thought it might be 
desirable if Sir John gave a pre- 
sent to some one else. 

Still bearing this in mind, she 
continued : 

‘I have been thinking that, as 
she has done so much for us— 
given up her whole time, in fact, 
and employed extra help for that 
wretched creature, whose life must 
be a complete burden to himself 
and everybody connected with 
him, so that she could give her- 
self up completely to helping me 
about such details as I could not 
possibly see after myself—you 


might like to make her some little 
present—a brooch, ora locket, ora 
ring, or—or anything of that sort. 
She is such a grateful homely kind 
of body, so thankful for kindness, 
thinks so much of the merest 
trifles. She showed me a trum- 
pery chain some friend gave her 
a dozen years ago—not worth 
half a crown, I should say—and 
she told me with tears in her eyes 
she valued it far more than if it 
were pearls. “ It is not the worth 
of the gift which makes it pre- 
cious,” she said ; “* but it is the 
way it is given, and the person 
who gives it.”’ 

Sir John sat looking at his 
wife in a stupor of astonishment. 
To hear her lisping the pleasant 
falsehoods current in good society, 
retailing the genial humbug dealt 
in wholesale by Miss Banks and 
others such as she, was fifty times 
more astounding than it must 
have sounded to hear Falstaff 
‘babbling of green fields’ instead 
of sack. 

What was coming? what in- 
credible transformation vas about 
to be wrought? Had the atmos- 
phere of Palace Gardens performed 
a miracle? was the association 
with charming Miss Banks really 
going to change the spots in this 
leopard, to wash the skin of tinis 
Ethiop white ? 

‘If you consider such an atten- 
tion necessary and likely to prove 
acceptable—’ he began slowly, and 
with a natural hesitation; for 
though the proposal seemed to 
him marvellous, he did not wish 
by any ill-advised opposition to 
throw cold water on so unselfish 
a suggestion as that made by his 
wife. 


‘I do, I do!’ she eagerly inter- 


rupted. ‘And you will buy her 
something ? 

‘ I was going to say,’ continued 
Sir John—like all slow thinkers 
he possessed the enormous advan- 
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tage of remembering what he had 
thought “that, if you are sure of 
not giving offence by offering Miss 
Banks a present—we are almost 
total strangers to her, remember, 
at best only acquaintances of yes- 
terday—the gift would come with 
a better grace from you. I would 
do anything in my power to 
please you, Mira, as you know; 
but I feel I really could not ask 
a lady to accept jewelry, or—or 
anything indeed of that kind from 
me.’ 

‘What do you say to a dress, 
then? suggested Lady Moffat. 
‘ Colonel Lancelough—Lady Grif- 
fin’s nephew—brought her home 
a shawl from India; and when 
she was telling me about it she 
laughed, and said she should not 
be able to wear it till she could 
save enough out of “ candle-ends” 
to buy a thick handsome silk.’ 

Sir John looked grave ; he did 
not understand this sort of thing 
in the very least. He could com- 
prehend people being very poor 
and requiring help—honest, hon- 
ourable, worthy people, who, 
having had a quarrel with For- 
tune, had got the worst of it; 
who, having tried their fiercest 
to succeed, had only compassed 
failure: but Miss Banks and the 
class of whom she was only a 
representative perplexed him. 

‘No matter how hardly the 
world had gone with me,’ thought 
this unsophisticated gentleman, 
*I do not think Ishould like any 
one to offer me a suit of clothes.’ 
And for analogous reasons the silk 
dress found even less favour in 
his eyes than the brooch had done. 

Ah, he did not know Miss 
Banks. Ifhe had offered to send 
her in a ton of coals she would 
have taken that ton, and many 
more if he liked to pay for them, 
in a grateful and humble spirit. 
She often said, 

‘ Any one can give; but there 


are few able to receive grace- 
fully” She could; she could 
receive anything, and say ‘ Thank 
you’ for it. Nobody need have 
feared hurting her pride. As she 
frequently remarked, ‘ Thank 
goodness, I have not any ! 

Well, well, we are told pride is 
asin ; but surely there must be a 
sort of pride that is a mere pro- 
tection against degradation when 
it keeps people from the dirty 
water Miss Banks breasted like a 
duck: filthy slimy water, after 
touching which nor man nor wo- 
man could feel clean. 

‘I do not think either of us 
could offer her a dress,’ Sir John 
said mildly. ‘An Indian shawl 
is one thing, and so many yards 
of silk quite another.’ 

*O, just what you like,’ an- 

swered Lady Moffat, with a toss 
of her head familiarity had long 
since told him was ominous. 
' *Just what you like, Mira,’ he 
hastened to reply. ‘It must be 
your present; I dare not take 
such a liberty. Tell me what you 
think she would fancy, and I will 
buy it for you; or you can get it 
yourself and have the bill sent 
in to me.’ 

He was ‘reasonable,’ as Miss 
Banks remarked. God knew if 
all his money could have pur- 
chased him peace at home, or 
ease of mind anywhere, he would 
freely have relinquished it, and 
begun the world again with a 
light heart. 

A few pounds! He thought 
no more of giving them than 
many a man possessed of twice 
his wealth would of parting with 
as many shillings. He was not 
lavish or extravagant—simply 
liberal; and though he did not 
see the slightest necessity for the 
gift suggested, still, if it pleased 
Lady Moffat to bestow such a 
token, he felt more than satisfied 
for her to do so. 
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With, for her, an almost warm 
manner, his wife thanked him for 
his compliance, and begged he 
would select some plain and use- 
ful ornament likely to prove ac- 
ceptable to so staid and matter- 
of-fact a lady as Miss Banks. 

‘Something she can wear every 
day,’ suggested Lady Moffat, per- 
fectly unconscious she was merely 
repeating Miss Banks’ own words. 

There are many articles a lady 
can wear every day; and this 
lady had not intended her hint 
to be construed so literally as to 
necessitate the gift being of small 
value. 

Sir John, however, in the in- 
nocence of his heart, bought what 
he considered a suitable present— 
not a cheap one either—which 
Miss Banks, in the solitude of 
her own chamber, pronounced a 
‘ bit of trumpery.’ 

She knew all about the matter 
of course. Knew exactly what 
Lady Moffat had said and her 
husband answered; knew Sir 
John would no more have thought 
of asking her to accept a brooch 
(it was a brooch) than he would 
have thought of flying to the 
moon ; but, despite all this, she 
sat down and wrote him a pretty 
little note, full of thanks and 
regards and astonishment and 
deceit and hypocrisy generally. 

Sir John was amazed. The 
note went to his office, a place 
where probably a woman’s note, 
save on the plainest business, 
had never been delivered before ; 
and he had to read the neatly- 
turned sentences twice over before 
he could make sure he quite 
grasped Miss Banks’ meaning. 

Then, however, he took pen 
and paper, and replied. If he 
did not comprehend Miss Banks’ 
manceuvres, at all events he felt 
there was something he did not 
like in this persistent attack upon 
himself. If his reason was at 


fault, his instinct was not; and he 
therefore wrote instantly, dis- 
claiming all merit in the matter, 
and explaining that the gift, such 
as it was, originated solely in 
Lady Moffat’s desire to present 
Miss Banks with some slight 
token of regard. 

‘Difficult,’ decided Miss Banks. 
‘Some City men are at first ; but 
just let me get a ring in his nose, 
and then—’ 

Then it would be a bad time 
for that worthy knight’s pocket, 
or Miss Banks meant to know the 
reason why. 

On the evening of that same 
day Sir John, strolling through 
Kensington Gardens with Rachel, 
asked casually, 

‘Do you like Miss Banks, 
dear ?” 

‘She is very pleasant, papa,’ 
answered the girl, a little surprised 
at the question. 

‘But do you like her? he re- 
peated, in the mild earnest tone 
which had become habitual. 

‘I have never thought about 
it,’ said Rachel ; ‘ yes, I suppose 
I do.’ 

‘Your attachment for her is 
not, however, enthusiastic appar- 
ently,’ suggested Sir John. 

* No; but mamma’s is,’ laughed 
the girl. ‘I have never known 
her take such a fancy to any one 
before. It makes the house quite 
pleasant.’ 

‘That is something in her 
favour, at any rate,’ muttered Sir 
John. 

‘She seems very kind and good- 
natured,’ went on Rachel— al- 
ways ready to do anything or go 
anywhere mamma wants; and 
then she knows everybody, and 
is never at a loss. Lady Griffin 
says she is the most wonderful 
woman she ever knew.’ 

‘So I should imagine,’ com- 
mented Sir John. 

* And what I do like about her, 
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papa, is the way she always speaks 
of you; tot half highly enough, 
of course, but still with a kind of 
reverence and respect I love. I 
told her the other day even she 
had not the faintest idea how 
good and noble and unselfish you 
were ; and she said, shaking her 
head, “ Ah, my dear, no one can 
know that better than I!”’ 

‘Hush, child, hush!’ inter- 
rupted Sir John; and the girl 
stopped short, as she often did, 
wondering why her father could 
not bear to hear himself praised ; 
why, when she uttered some lov- 
ing and tender remark, he winced 
as though she had touched a 
wound. 

*I have always forgotten to ask 
you something, papa,’ she went 
on after a pause. ‘ Was Mr, Sea- 
ton a very wicked man ? 

Sir John looked up at the in- 
terlacing branches of the trees 
overhead as he asked, 

* How can I tell, my dear? 

* Was he not, then? she persist- 
ed. 

‘Why do you want to know? 
he questioned. 

‘Because Miss Banks declares 
he was. She is always saying 
dreadful things about him. I 
asked her once what he had done, 
and she said everything. What 
did she mean, papa? 

Sir John laughed outright. 

‘Seaton was neither more nor 
less than a commercial rogue, I 
fancy, Rachel. The best any one 
can say of him is that he played 
for high stakes and lost; the 
worst, that he played with money 
not his own, and when he fell, 
pulled many people down with 
him.’ 

‘Do you mean, papa, he did 
not do anything more sinful than 
that? exclaimed the girl ‘I 
thought he must have committed 
some terrible crime.’ 

‘It was a crime, my dear,’ an- 


swered Sir John, his pale face 
flushing a little. ‘He did not 
lose his money in honest straight- 
forward trading. I fancy he must 
have known what the end would 
be when he took the hard-earned 
savings of hundreds of trusting 
men and women to bolster up his 
credit. But I don’t like to judge 
him,’ went on Sir John ; ‘ it is so 
easy fora man to get out of the 
right path, so hard for him to turn 
back into it again ; and when once 
@ person commences to tread the 
wrong road in business, or—or— 
in anything, it is well-nigh impos- 
sible for him to tell where he may 
find himself before many years 
are over. There is one thing 
I know about Seaton that I always 
find pleasant to think of: the 
day Overend’s bank went—the 
very day he knew he himself 
must go into the Gazette—he gave 
a poor struggling fellow, to whom 
he owed some account, a cheque 
for the amount, bidding him go 
at once and get it cashed. 

“Don’t delay,” he said; “in 
these times no one can tell what 
may happen, and I know the sum 
is of importance to you.” 

‘The man laughed, and an- 
swered he would as soon think 
of doubting the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

“The Bank of England may 
find things tight to-morrow,” Mr. 
Seaton told him. 

‘Well, he started to get the 
cheque cashed ; but met some one 
or thing that prevented his reach- 
ing the bank till after four o’clock. 
Next morning there was what is 
called a distringas on the account ; 
and in the course of the day he 
knew Seaton’s house had gone, 
He came to me and told me this ; 
and I have always thought better 
of Mr. Seaton, because when he 
was in trouble—and he must have 
been in such trouble then, as no 
one except a business man can 
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quite understand or sympathise 
with—he had a thought to spare 
for another who might be ruined 
by his fall.’ 

They walked on in silence fora 
moment; but Sir John felt the arm 
she held gently pressed, and knew 
that the simple story had gone 
straight from his heart to hers. 

‘Iam glad you have told me 
that, papa,’ she said at last. ‘It 
makes me feel more comfortable 
and happy ; and [ like to think of 
something else,’ she added archly ; 
‘ of what you did when that poor 
man came to you and explained 
his grief.’ 

‘What do you suppose I did, 
Rachel ? asked Sir John. 

‘Gave him what he lost and 
something more,’ she answered, 

* No, dear, I did not ; he would 
not have taken such a gift, and I 
could not well have afforded it; 
but I helped him. I lent him 
money which he has since honour- 
ably repaid, and I have been able 
also to put some business in his 
way. He is doing well now.’ 

The girl did not speak again 
immediately ; when she did she 
made what seemed a somewhat 
irrelevant remark. 

‘ Miss Banks was very intimate 
with the Seatons.’ 

‘And what then? asked Sir 
John. 

‘Well, I was hoping,’ said the 
girl, colouring, and laughing to 
hide her confusion at what she 
could not but feel to be a very 
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awkward speech, ‘we should not 
be sold up as they were. She 
does seem to have known so many 
people once very wealthy who 
have not now “ two sixpences,” as 
she says, to “jingle together in 
their pockets.” I think I would 
rather live upon less at one time 
than be quite so poor at another.’ 

‘Quite right, my dear,’ said Sir 
John ; ‘and we will so manage our 
affairs as to keep two sixpences in 
our pockets, at any rate.’ 

He spoke cheerfully, and they 
walked back in the soft evening 
twilight talking of other matters ; 
yet afterwards Rachel’s words re- 
curred to him with the meaning 
attached which had no doubt cer- 
tainly, if unconsciously, inspired 
them. 

Might there not be some mys- 
terious affinity between Miss 
Banksand ruin, as there is between 
some places of business and bank- 
ruptcy ? 

Sir John knew quite well, so 
surely as a man walked into some 
offices he took his first step 
towards Basinghall-street. It was 
not impossible, he felt, for there 
to be the same sort of ill-fortune 
in acquaintanceship. 

Given results must be produced 
from certain causes. Without 
saying anything of what was in 
his mind, Sir John began to look 
more closely into his expenditure, 
and to spend a _ considerable 
amount of time in the examina- 
tion of his private accounts. 

















THE LADIES’ MILE ON A JUNE MORNING. 


po 


A rarE June day, a pleasant scene, 
A gracious air, a sky unclouded — 
How sweet those elms’ new-budded green !— 
The Ladies’ Mile is crowded. 


A gay kaleidoscopic show, 
In combinations all unending, 
The restless fragments come and go, 
Revolving, parting, blending. 


O, there are forms of Juno-mould, 
And palfreys perfect in their paces, 
And tresses black and brown and gold, 
And proud and piquant faces. 


One face, amid a hundred here, 
More ripely rounded, richly tinted ; 
One noble face—how soft and dear !— 
Upon my heart is printed. 


Sweet, in those far-off wistful eyes, 
The jangling life around unheeding, 
I think a pure heart-history lies, 
Not difficult of reading. 


I think, ere London whirl and strife 
Involved you in their ’wildering mazes, 
You lived 2 simple pastoral life 
Among your birds and daisies. 


I think you think you'd gladly change 
Your throne above the rival beauties 
For that old life’s unfettered range, 
Its thoughts and dreams and duties. 


I think ’twere sweet to lead you back, 
And watch (as London’s towers should dwindle) 
Your soft cheeks win the bloom they lack, 
Your great eyes flash and kindle. 


I think—but, see, she rides away ; 
She nears the arch in canter rapid ; 
She’s gone : the sunshine fails the day, 
The Mile is stale and vapid. 
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VENTNOR AND THE UNDERCLIFF IN SUMMER 
AND WINTER. 





Forty years ago, where the town 
of Ventnor now stands, there was 
hardly more than a handful of 
fishermen’s cottages, the Crab and 
Lobster Inn, and Steephill Castle ; 
moreover it was a day’s journey from 
London to the south of the Isle of 
Wight. Now it is all changed: a 
thriving town has sprung up, 
thanks to the recommendation of 
the late Sir James Clarke and the 
medical reputation of the late Dr. 
Martin ; the railway has been con- 
structed, and the service continu- 
ally improved, till at length we are 
within four and a half hours’ jour- 
ney from London, with a prospect 
of having it yet shortened, and that 
speedily, when the line of rails 
is completed to Ryde pierhead. 
The old coaching inns between 
Ryde and Ventnor have ceased to 
be, while several modern hotels 
have been built at Ventnor with 
accommodation hardly sufficing for 
the constant succession of visitors 
who come day by day to the island. 

It is as a mild wintering place 
that Ventnor has become so well 
known, and certainly there are no 
English watering-places which can 
compete with it in this respect. It 
was Sir James Clarke who, among 
doctors of highest rank, first wrote 
so highly of the climate of the 
Undercliff. The following are 
among his remarks : ‘ It is a mat- 
ter of surprise, after having fully 
examined the advantages the Un- 
dercliff possessed in so eminent a 
degree, in point of shelter and 
position, that it should have been 
so long overlooked in a country 
like this, whose inhabitants dur- 


ing the last century have been 
traversing half the globe in search 
of climate. Nothing along the 
south coast will bear compari- 
son with it, and Torquay is the 
only place on the south-west coast 
which will do so. With a tem- 
perature nearly the same, the cli- 
mate of Torquay will be found 
softer, more humid, and relaxing ; 
while that of the Undercliff will 
prove drier, somewhat sharper, 
and more bracing.’ Such is the 
opinion of one of the most emi- 
nent physicians of his day ; and 
since then many have added their 
testimony to the Ventnor climate. 
Mr. W. Chambers of Edinburgh 
has written thus: ‘Penzance in 
Cornwall and Torquay in Devon 
are in some way peculiarly adapt- 
ed for certain complaints ; but we 
entertain a pretty strong convic- 
tion that, for mildness united with 
general dryness and equability of 
temperature, nothing within the 
compass of England can surpass 
Ventnor in the Isle of Wight.’ 
With regard to the winter just 
passed, it will readily be admitted 
that the cold was intense over 
England generally. At Ventnor 
invalids escaped much of the ge- 
vere weather experienced else- 
where. During many days in 
November and December the tem- 
perature exhibited hardly one de- 
gree of diurnal variation. It is one 
of the most valuable climatic pe- 
culiarities of the Undercliff, that 
the slight fall of temperature which 
for an hour or two occurs at sun- 
down is succeeded by a marked 
rise, which continues during the 
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night. It may be said with some 
truth that the Undercliff has but 
the reflection of cold in other parts 
of the country. For instance, 
the greatest amount of frost regis- 
tered last winter in England was 
at Melton Mowbray, when thirty- 
five degrees were recorded one 
night in January; in sheltered 
parts of the Undercliff seven de- 
grees of frost were registered that 
same night, while they had five 
degrees at Cannes, in the south of 
France. This is taking the coldest 
night in a cold winter as a test of 
the mildness of Ventnor, and 
these facts speak in favour of the 
climate. Only two degrees differ- 
ence between the south of France 
and the Undercliff is a remarkable 
record worthy of consideration. 
People will begin to hesitate be- 
fore they take long and tedious 
journeys to the south of France 
when such a sheltered nook is to 
be found so near at hand. In 
two more important points also 
the Undercliff seems to excel all 
other points on the English coast. 
These are, first, the great dryness 
of the air, not only from the small 
rainfall, but from the nature of the 
soiland subsoil, which immediately 
absorb and do not again permit its 
evaporation; and, secondly, the 
large amount of sunshine, which 
depends apparently on the clouds 
and fogs reaching the coast at a 
great height, and only descending 
as they touch the lofty ridge of 
downs which shelters the Under- 
cliff beyond. From these impor- 
tant characters the climate is sin- 
gularly adapted for ‘rheumatics’ 
and delicate children, as well as 
for poitrinaires. Equability of 
temperature, dryness of air, and 
ample sunshine may be accepted 
as the climatic specialties of Vent- 
nor and the Undercliff. It is 
simply a sheltered promontory 
jutting out into the English 
Channel. 


Families who have once spent 
a winter at Ventnor return again 
and again—the best test of the po- 
pularity of the Undercliff, and the 
benefit derived from its pure and 
mild sea-breezes. Of course there 
are two sets of visitors to the Isle 
of Wight quite distinct from each 
other—those who come to seek 
the benefit of a mild climate dur- 
ing the winter months, say from 
the end of October to the end of 
March; and the great numbers 
who come in the summer for holi- 
day or change of air. It would 
be hard to say which set has the 
more agreeable time, for both sea- 
sons have their own merits. 

Any one acquainted with the 
singular formation of the Under- 
cliff must perceive in a moment 
the chief reason why Ventnor is 
so mild a winter resort. By a 
grand catastrophe of Nature an 
enormous landslip has taken place, 
and for a distance of six or eight 
miles a huge perpendicular barrier 
of rock stands sheltering the ledge 
or elevated plateau which has 
slipped down from all the force 
of the north and a great part of 
the east winds which prevail in 
winter. Thus the full benefit of 
the sunshine is obtained with only 
half the cutting winds which are 
necessarily experienced elsewhere, 
and which are tempered by passing 
over the sea. 

Another cause of the equable 
temperature of the Undercliff is 
that the prevailing winds are from 
south to west. It is said that for 
nine months out of the twelve 
these are the usual quarters of the 
wind. From 1848 to 1872 a 
record of temperature has been 
published showing the difference 
between Ventnor and Greenwich, 
giving the maxima readings each 
summer and the minima for each 
winter. The Ventnor observations 
were supplied by J. B. Martin, 
Esq., corrected by those taken at 
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St. Lawrence by the Rev. Clifford 
Malden, and at the Royal National 
Hospital ;thoseat Greenwich under 
the direction of J. Glaisher, Esq. ; 
and the result is as follows : 


Mazima in Summer. 
Ventnor, 77°2° (Fahr.) . Greenwich, 88°0° 
Minima in Winter. 
Ventnor, 25°1° Greenwich, 17°9° 
This is giving the mean average 
for the twenty-five years. When 
it was desired to found a National 
Hospital for Consumption, a site 
was chosen on the Undercliff be- 
tween Ventnor and St. Lawrence, 
because it was clearly ascertained 
that no place in England offered 
such natural advantages in climate 
and locality for patients suffering 
from that terrible disease. Since 
its foundation the work carried 
on at this hospital has been 
steadily increasing, and in the 
past year alone five hundred and 
eighty-one cases have been re- 
ceived at the institution. The re- 
sult of the working of this charity 
must have exceeded the expecta- 
tions of its founders, and if the 
public come forward as they ought, 
it cannot be doubted that a vast 
number of cases of incipient and 
arrested chest-disease may be cured 
as years roll by. The precise ob- 
ject of the Royal National Con- 
sumption Hospital cannot be too 
clearly stated. It has been founded 
for those cases which are in the 
early,and therefore curable, stages, 
or for more advanced cases in the 
condition of temporary arrest, 
which under judicious treatment 
may become permanent. It is 
not, therefore, intended for those 
hopelessly ill. Any would-be pa- 
tient, who is fortunate enough to 
obtain a letter of recommendation 
from a subscriber, and has the certi- 
ficate of two doctors that the case 
is fit, becomes eligible for admis- 
sion to the hospital in rotation as 
applications are received. Once 
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admitted, all that the best medical 
skill can suggest is at hand; the 
nursing is of the best, the organi- 
sation and diet everything that 
could be desired. With these 
advantages of climate and nursing, 
it is certain that an enormous 
amount of good is annually accom- 
plished at the hospital, and that 
a multitude of patients are sent 
home in a state of health which 
enables them to resist the insidi- 
ous and ungenial changes of our 
English climate. Under the un- 
failing energy and skill of the visit- 
ing physician, Dr. Sinclair Coghill, 
who succeeded Dr. Hassall the 
founder, the institution has been 
eminently successful, both in its 
medical and financial aspects. 
An important point to notice is 
that patients are only charged 
ten shillings per week for every- 
thing in connection with the hos- 
pital, which, as nine cases out of 
ten are of the lower-middle and 
industrial classes, is a great con- 
sideration. This has the effect of 
confining its benefits to those 
above the pauper class. Bui if 
this benevolent scheme is to be a 
permanent success, private charity 
must continue to support the work, 
for the annual expenses amount 
to nearly 7000/. 

No visitor to the Isle of Wight 
ought to leave without paying a 
visit to the Consumption Hospital, 
and surely those who have derived 
benefit from the climate cannot 
show their gratitude in a more 
fitting manner than by contribut- 
ing to the support of an institution 
which prevents and alleviates this 
fell disease. During the last 
winter a small cottage home was 
started, with the object of re- 
ceiving those incurable cases of 
consumption which are, from the 
character of the disease, beyond 
the scope of the National Hos- 
pital. Such cases it is proposed 
to take in at St. Catharine's Home, 
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in Summer and Winter. 


where they will receive every care 
and comfort as long as they may 
live. It is hoped the two institu- 
tions may work together in the 
same manner as the Sanatorium 
and ‘Firs Home’ do at Bourne- 
mouth. 
Independently of its claims as 
a health resort, Ventnor has con- 
siderable attractions in other ways. 
The beauty of the Bonchurch 
cliffs and landslip, the village 
of Bonchurch itself, and of the 
Undercliff to Niton is notorious. 
When the luxuriant vegetation 
of spring bursts forth, it has a 
singular beauty from its broken 
and diversified surface, unlike that 
of any other place; and there 
are great facilities for gaining a 
comprehensive idea of the sur- 
rounding scenery. Every day, as 
the weather becomes more sum- 
merlike, numerous four - horsed 
coaches start in various directions, 
to Black Gang, Carisbrooke, 
Freshwater, Alum Bay, Cowes, 
Newport, and Arreton. People 
scarcely realise that in the little 
Isle of Wight it is possible to 
drive over fifty miles in one 
day. The Freshwater coach 
starts in the morning, going by 
Black Gang, Freshwater, and 
Alum Bay, returning to Ventnor 
the same evening, after a round 
of over fifty miles. Another 
favourite route is by Black Gang 
and Carisbrooke to Newport, and 
home by Arreton, Godshill, and 
Wroxail. Carisbrooke Castle is 
almost too well known to 
need description. It is in fine 
preservation for a ruin—massive 
and picturesque. Nothing can be 
pleasanter on a fine summer day 
than a few quiet hours at Caris- 
brooke. The place is easily acces- 
sible, being only an easy walk 
about a mile) from Newport. 
e visitor, therefore, who seeks 
a pleasant stroll and a dreamy 
rest may take the railway to trim 
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old Newport, and then ramble 


at leisure. 

As summer advances, the yacht- 
ing makes the Isle of Wight an 
agreeable residence. » 

There is an erroneous idea that 
Ventnor is excessively hot in 
summer ; it is not so. The very 
causes which give shelter in 
winter also lessen the sun’s power 
in summer. For several hours, 
when the days are at their longest, 
the sun is hidden from Ventnor 
by the lofty hills, and consequently 
the absorption of heat is less in a 
corresponding ratio. To make 
this plain: a man can walk to St. 
Lawrence Church on a Sunday 
evening along the Undercliff in 
perfect shelter from the sun, 
whereas if he had walked by the 
footpath on the top of the downs 
the sun’s rays would still be power- 
ful; the same applies to the early 
morning. This, together with the 
prevailing summersea-breezes from 
the south and west which are 
never failing, is the reason why 
on an average of twenty-five years 
the maxima readings of heat are 
ten degrees less than at Green- 
wich. 

Mr. E. Miall, the well-known 
editor of the Nonconformist, has 
written the following humorous 
paragraph on Ventnor as a summer 
resort: ‘ Ventnor, being a well- 
known winter retreat for invalids 
suffering from pulmonary affec- 
tions, is popularly set down as 
intolerably hot throughout the 
summer months. For ourselves, 
we suffered nothing whatever—no 
oppression, no feverishness, no 
melting down of bodily substance 
and strength, no longing to sit, as 
Sydney Smith has expressed it, 
“in our naked bones.” The balm- 
iness of the air was exquisitely 
luxurious by night as well as by 
day, and every breath which the 
lungs inspired diffused a sense of 
positive enjoyment through the 
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nervous system. The current 
opinion about the climate of Vent- 
nor we take to be all moonshine. 
It may not possess all the bracing 
qualities of the Eastern coasts ; but 
as to its reputed oppressiveness, 
we believe it is to be found rather 
in the imagination of those who 
have never tried it, than in the 
experience of those who have. 
Ventnor is a most agreeable resort 
for overworked and jaded citizens 
—sober, honest, quiet, and re- 
spectable, with more than the 
usual amount of natural attrac- 
tions, and less than the usual de- 
ductions on the score of local 
habits, customs, and character.’ 

The early spring is the time 
when Ventnor is liable to an un- 
pleasant taste of the east winds, but 
is there any place in Europe where 
you can entirely escape east wind 4 
Sea-bathing is now excellent at 
Ventnor, thanks to the exertions 
of the local board. Some years 
ago it was difficult to bathe at all 
on account of the rocks which 
covered the beach. To remedy 
this a series of wooden groins have 
been placed at intervals along the 
shore, and the result is that the 
accumulation of fine shingle has 
completely covered the rocks, 
making the bathing all that can 
be desired. Those who swim can 
get into deep water directly, but 
on the other hand there is little 
or no danger for non-swimmers ; 
cases of accident to bathers are 
almost unknown at Ventnor. 

There are several good libraries 
in the town worked in connection 
with Mudie’s, where a constant 
supply of books may be obtained. 
For those who require the very 
newest books at short notice, 
Smith’s stall at the railway station 
is at hand. There is also a capital 
and very centrally situated club, 
the entrée of which is generally 
facilitated to visitors. 

From the naturalist’s point 


of view the Isle of Wight is 
simply unrivalled. Take natural 
science in any of its branches. 
If a botanist wishes to study the 
flora he will find ample materials 
at hand ; there are seven hundred 
plants indigenous to the island, 
and several species which can 
hardly be obtained elsewhere. A 
ramble through woods and hedge- 
rows on the slopes of the 
chalk downs will always repay 
the trouble of a climb. Eleven 
kinds of the Orchidacee alone 
are found in the neighbourhood 
of Ventnor: O. morio, O. mascula, 
O. maculata, O. latifolia, O. ustu- 
lata, the Bird’s Nest orchis and 
Twayblade; Fly, Bee, and Butter- 
fly, and the sweet-scented orchis. 
This is a large list for any one 
locality. Many other rare plants 
may be found along the Under- 
cliff; as, for instance, the great 
sea-stock, which grows undoubt- 
edly wild in out-of-the-way places 
on the cliffs. In Bonchurch 
landslip the writer has gathered 
as many as seventy species of 
plants in a single morning, and 
there are woods within a mile of 
Ventnor a very paradise to bota- 
nists. Lichens also flourish in 
the island. It is not uncommon 
to see the roof of a cottage or 
barn covered with such growth— 
yellow, brown, or orange, accord- 
ing to the different species. Many 
of the thorn-trees between Vent- 
nor and Niton have their growth 
almost choked by the lichen, and 
large masses of stone are hidden 
by it. To the lover of ferns it is not 
so easy to speak, for many species 
have been fairly exterminated. 
Asplenium adiantum nigrum 
grows freely in some places, and 
the uncommon moonwort is found 
in the landslip in the crevices of 
old walls and rocks. The Adder’s 
Tongue grows near Luccombe 
Copse, and Osmunda Regalis in 
marshes near Black Gang. The 
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Marsh Lastrea is also found in 
one spot near Godshill; and the 
commoner ferns in any wood, or 
by the side of streams. 

From the terrestrial flora it is 
an easy transit to plants which 
dwell in the sea, or attached to 
rocks between tide-marks. With 
the exception of the Channel 
Islands, and possibly Tenby, 
there are few localities so famous 
for marine alge as the Isle of 
Wight. The Zostera, or sea-grass, 
is plentiful in the extreme low- 
tide zone, and one hundred and 
forty species of sea-weeds may be 
found on the coast between San- 
down and Niton. Doubtless many 
readers will be familiar with the 
splendid rose-coloured Delessaria 
sanguinium, which has such clearly 
ribbed, broad, and transparent 
fronds. What a perfect picture 
such a plant presents as it grows 
in the tidal pools among a dozen 
variously -tinted alge, with the 
variety of a miniature and fairy- 
like forest ! What can be more in- 
vigorating than a scramble among 
these tidal pools in search of sea- 
weeds or zoophytes! Kach species 
of weed which grows in the sea is 
the home of some tiny zoophyte 
or other, and by the aid of a 
pocket-lens or microscope a new 
world is revealed to the uninitiated. 
Such microscopic life presents a 
vast field of study in itself, as the 
splendid works of Dr. Johnston, the 
Rev. J. Hincks, and many others 
show. The lover of Nature who has 
once had the good fortune to see a 
delicately-organised zoophyte, such 
as the Campanularia, is drawn to 
the study of marine life with a 
feeling of reverence for the mighty 
power which has created such 
intricate organisms. Sea - ane- 
mones are easily obtained off Bon- 
church or Luccombe. The flower- 
like Crassicornis is to be found 
by the careful searcher, but the 
writer has never yet seen any two 


specimens like one another—from 
every tint, slate, brown, white, 
orange, &c., yet never two alike. 

Many strange creaturesare found 
inhabiting the tidal pools. The 
aphrodite, or sea-mouse, which 
buries itself under stones or weed, 
is perhaps of rare occurrence ; it 
is more like a fat slug than a 
mouse, the beauty consisting in 
the iridescent bristles which cover 
the back, and shine in the sun 
with all the brilliance of a rain- 
bow. There is the curious mol- 
luse, called the chiton, which has 
a shell divided into eight plates, 
so that it can curl itself up in 
the same manner as the woodlice 
which infest our gardens. Under- 
neath stones the brittle sand- 
stars hide themselves. With a 
strong lens we may see the re- 
markable processes called ambu- 
lacral organs, which are pushed 
in and out with great rapidity 


‘for locomotive purposes as long 


as the creature is alive, In 
dense masses of sea-weed the sea- 
spiders lurk, lying so close that 
it is no easy matter to find then; 
nevertheless there are plenty at 
low-water mark. Many of the 
nudibranchiate family are common 
on the Ventnor beach,—curious 
tribe of brilliant-coloured molluscs 
which only possess a shell when 
in the young state; as soon as 
they arrive at maturity the shell 
is cast off, and external gills are 
developed. They swim in the 
water, crawl on the rocks, and 
twist themselves into such a 
variety of shapes that it puzzles 
the inexperienced to tind the true 
classification. But it would take 
pages to enumerate the great 
variety of marine life to be caught 
in these tidal pools. What with’ 
sea-weeds, zoophytes, and other 
marine fauna, there is endless 
source of amusement open to the 
student of natural science, the 
one branch leading on to the 
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other, until it is hard to know 
where to pause in following the 
vast and endless chain of life. 
Geologically Ventnor is an ad- 
mirable centre for the study of 
the lower cretaceous system of 
rocks. It is ground rendered 
classic to the geologist by the 


writings of the late Dr. Mantell. ° 


It is owing, indeed, to geo- 
logical accident that we possess 
the picturesque Undercliff. At 
the base of the green sands lies 
a bed of soft blue clay, locally 
known as ‘blue slipper,’ which 
is the cause ofall the landslips 
in the locality. It is the same 
material as the Folkestone cliffs 
are composed of. After any 
weight of rain has permeated 
through the green sands to this 
blue clay, the whole foundation 
becomes insecure and the super- 
incumbent strata are liable to slip 
away into the sea; so that un- 
less precautions are taken to 
secure the base of the cliffs with 
groins, &c., further serious land- 
slips may be looked for in the 
south of the Isle of Wight. The 
fact is very evident that all the 
topographical beauties of the Bon- 
church landslip and the sheltered 
position of the Undercliff gene- 
rally are due to the slippery na- 
ture of the blue gault. 

Beautiful collections of fossils 
may be formed from the Ventnor 
beach and the various quarries in 
the neighbourhood, which are be- 
ing continuallyexcavated for build- 
ing purposes. At Brook, about 
fifteen miles by the coast from 
Ventnor, the remains of a fossil 
forest are visible at extreme low 
water, though nothing like the 
wonderful remains of that kind 
at Cromer in Norfolk. 

For all branches of natural 
science, whether for birds, butter- 
flies, flowers, or geological research, 
the Isle of Wight is the perfection 
of exploring ground, where one 


may search with the certainty of 
success. A man with a handy 
little cutter and a dredge might 
catch enough creatures round the 
island to stock even the Brighton 
Aquarium. For gentlemen with 
a taste for hunting, there is a pack 
of hounds handy several days in 
the week during the winter, and 
excellent mounts are to be had in 
Ventnor. We do not suppose 
the country is exactly overrun 
with foxes, yet there are usually 
fair runs, and it is very rarely a 
meet is interrupted through severe 
frosts. On the terrace above the 
Cove—the most charming and 
sheltered position in Ventnor— 
stands the spacious and well-con- 
ducted Marine Hotel. In one 
wing of this building is domiciled 
the Castle Club, supported by the 
neighbouring landed and profes- 
sional gentlemen. The rooms are 
well supplied with the best daily 
and weekly newspapers, magazines, 
and reviews. On the introduction 
of two members, and payment ofa 
moderate fee, visitors may obtain 
admission during their residence. 
There is also an asphalte rink 
which has been turned into a ten- 
nis-court, in a position so sheltered 
that there are few days in the 
winter when it is not possible to 
play. A new public hall has been 
recently opened at Ventnor, where 
dramatic and musical entertain- 
ments are frequently given. Last 
winter a series of theatrical perform- 
ances were got up by the Ventnor 
Entertainment Club, which have 
been highly successful, and which 
it isintended to repeat each season. 
Owing to the hilly nature of the 
country it is trying to invalids to 
walk much about Ventnor ; but 
there are a great number of saddled 
donkeys and pony-chairs always 
available, by means of which it is 
easy to get fresh air and necessary 
exercise withoutexertion. It would 
be of great public advantage if the 
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local authorities would frame a 
uniform scale of charges for the 
hire of carriages and other loco- 
motive means in Ventnor. Re- 
creation gardens have lately been 
acquired by the town on the Ham- 
borough estate, and have been 
laid out and planted, chiefly owing 
to the generosity of Sir Lawrence 
Peel, who has given all the trees 
and shrubs necessary, and whose 
name is a sufficient guarantee 
that the gardens will be skilfully 
finished. It was the same bene- 
volent gentleman who laid out and 
gave all the plants and trees for 
the gardens of the National Con- 
sumption Hospital; he also de- 
signed the gardens of the Middle 
Temple in London. Many semi- 
tropical plants might be acclima- 
tised on the Undercliff; in one 
or two gardens the bamboo and 
eucalyptus have been growing for 
years in the open air, and where 


the bamboo will grow or survive - 


the winter, surely many other 
plants might be introduced. A 
close observation of the trees and 
flowers of Ventnor affords further 
proof of the mildness of climate ; 
for most plants are in leaf or 
flower fully three weeks before 
the time specified in botanical 
works, while the geranium, coro- 
nella, myrtle, passion flower, and 
many other exotics flourish in the 
open shelter of the verandahs. 
The arbutus, which fruits freely 
and regularly, flourishes every- 
where, and attains quite the 
growth of a forest tree. 

It is curious that steamers 
should not call at Ventnor pier. 
In summer there are constant ex- 
cursions round the island ; also at 
intervals to Brighton, Bourne- 
mouth, and other places, It would 
be a great convenience if people 
could reach these vessels from 
Ventnor pier instead of being 
obliged to go by train to Ryde. 
It is a sixty miles’ sail round the 
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island, fast steamers accomplishing 
the distance in four hours, wind 
and weather permitting. The 
Heather Bellis quite a well-known 
steamer forsuch excursions; she was 
originally destined for the Clyde 
service by the Duke of Hamilton, 
and has all the fittings of a private 
yacht, besides being a seaworthy 
boat. It is generally rough on 
one side the island, and excur- 
sionists come back at times most 
pitiable objects after the four 
hours’ sail. In winter, of course, 
there are no such trips. 

There are a great number of 
excursions to be made in the 
neighbourhood of Ventnor. Leav- 
ing the town by the high-road 
westward, the pedestrian passes 
Steephill Castle, where the Em- 
press of Austria resided for three 
months in the summer of 1874, 
Immediately after passing the 
castle a footpath leads down to 
the sea on the left hand, returning 
to Ventnor by the cliff, being a 
distance of two miles. Continu- 
ing from Steephill along the road 
we reach the Consumption Hos- 
pital, beyond which a second path 
leads through Bank End Farm to 
the sea. At St. Lawrence a foot- 
road on the right leads through 
the Pelham Woods to the downs 
and back to Ventnor, about a 
three-mile walk; or it may be 
followed westward to Niton, or 
even to Black Gang. St. Lawrence 
Church was said to be the smallest 
in England till some additions 
were made to the chancel, which 
made it capable of holding thirty 
worshipers! In summer the 
clergyman was in the habit of 
preaching out of the window while 
the people sat in the churchyard. 
A new church has now been built, 
On the left of St. Lawrence lies 
the hamlet of Woolverton, near 
which old British and Roman 
remains have been found. There 
are some ivy-clad ruins here, said 
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to have been an old abbey, but 
are really those of the old manor- 
house named in Doomsday Book. 
A ateep footpath beyond the Whit- 
well Hill, called St. Rhadagund’s 
Path, leads up the face of the cliff 
to the village of Whitwell, which 
has a church with Norman work 
about it. It is really a twin 
church, with separate dedication 
to the Virgin and St. Rhada- 
gund. About three miles from 
Ventnor a path leads up the cliff 
called the Cripple Path to the 
downs above; by following this 
route we reach Niton, where there 
is a charming old inn called the 
Sandrock Hotel, a favourite resort 
of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and the 
very place for any one to lunch 
before returning to Ventnor, which 
is five miles off. The visitor of 
mechanical proclivities may at this 
point enjoy himself by strolling 
down in the direction of the old 
Buddle Inn, and Crab Niton. This 
leads to St. Catherine’s lighthouse, 
one of the stations possessing Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s fog-horn (the Sy- 
ren). The beautiful machinery 
for producing this powerful sound 
blast when the rays of the light- 
house lamp cannot penetrate a fog 
isa scientific curiosity well worthy 
of inspection. Starting from Vent- 
noreastwards, the pedestrian passes 
the picturesque valley of Bon- 
church. The little church, dating 
from the eighth century, lies be- 
tween the village and the sea; 
the gate is kept locked, but visitors 
can always obtain admission from 
the sexton in charge, who is in 
constant attendance. In this 
churchyard lie the remains of the 
Rev. John Adams, author of The 
Shadow of the Cross, and of John 
Sterling, whom Carlyle by his Life 
made so famous. Bonchurch is a 
curious, nestling place. It takesa 
visitor some time to realise amongst 
the winding paths of upper and 
lower Bonchurch, and the cliff 
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which rises between it and the 
sea, how many pretty houses and 
beautiful gardens are strewn 
about. Mr. Richard Pope’s charm- 
ing mansion and property of West- 
field, although numbering some 
sixteen acres, is so shut in from 
the outer world that it cannot at 
first be discovered. 

The footroad continues from 
Bonchurch through the famous 
Wroxall, walking home through 
Godshill Park, and the villages of 
Godshill, Whitwell, and Niton, 
landslip to Luccombe Chine, 
which is half-way to Shanklin. 
At this point we pass the beauti- 
ful secluded properties of Mr. 
Frere and Mrs. Francis, each 
full of charming artistic points 
where the sequestered woody dell 
slopes down to the ‘sea. It 
is a steep pull up Luccombe 
Chine (the delicate beauty of which 
repays the pedestrian), but this 
may be avoided by walking along 
the shore for a few minutes to- 
wards Ventnor, when a path will 
be found leading up again into 
the landslip by an ascent much 
easier than Luccombe Chine. From 
Luccombe to Shanklin it is a plea- 
sant walk on the sands; but care 
must be taken to ascertain that 
the tide is going out, otherwise it 
isimpossible to get round Dunnose 
Point, where the cliff is perpen- 
dicular and the tide runs in very 
fast. When people are cut off 
at this point there is nothing 
for it but to retrace their steps 
as far as Luccombe. There is 
but one carriage-road directly 
inland from Ventnor, zigzaging 
up the chalk downs, through the 
village of Wroxall to Newport and 
other parts of the island. It isa 


grand walk or ride along the ridge 
of these chalk downs, the view 
from some points being very exten- 
sive, embracing the Needles and 
Freshwater Cliff, Culver Point, the 
Solent, and the mainland beyond. 
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AUTHOR OF ‘TOM BULLKLEY OF LISSINGTON,’ ‘ A PINK WEDDING,’ ETC, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


I sHALL not ask you, reader, to 
Mr. Buddlecombe’s dinner. In 
the first place, you have had, I 
should think, enough of it in an- 
ticipation. In the second, the 
action of the story is in abey- 
ance throughout the whole of the 
dinner scene. I will, therefore, 


after leaving to your lively imagi- 


nation the astonishment of Mrs. 
Buddlecombe and old Bolitho 
when the Mayor ushered in Alger- 
non Warriner, resume the narra- 
tive at that point where Mr. 
Buddlecombe, eager to hear the 
wonderful scheme and then get 
rid of his guest, hurried him back 
to the study soon after the ladies 
had left the table, much to the 
convivial old Bolitho’s dissatisfac- 
tion. 

‘I was very pleased with the 
way in which Florence conducted 
herself,’ mentally remarked Mr. 
Buddlecombe, as he took his seat, 
after having motioned Warriner 
to a chair on the other side of the 
study-table. ‘There was an un- 
mistakable air of utter indifference 
to this young man, which must 
have been inexpressibly galling 
to a conceited young military cox- 
comb. I’m on the tenter-hooks 
of expectation about this scheme.’ 

‘What a hurry the old boy is 
in ! simultaneously mused War- 
riner, as he took his seat. ‘I 
hadn’t half punished that port of 


* The author reserves to himself the 
right of dramatising this story, or any 
portion of it. 


his. 
ever.’ 

‘ Now, sir,’ said Mr. Buddle- 
combe, having settled himself 
comfortably, ‘I hope you will be 
good enough to divulge the object 
of your visit to me this evening 
with a little more expedition than 
you observed before dinner. Bre- 
vity, allow me to remind you, sir, 
is the soul of business as well as 
of wit.’ 

‘Certainly, sir. I am now in 
a better position to be brief than 
before partaking of your hospi- 
tality.’ 

‘That means,’ thought the 
Mayor, highly pleased at what 
he imagined was a covert allu- 
sion to his exalted position— 
‘that means he was awed by my 
bearing before dinner, but that 
my port after dinner has given 
him courage. Now, sir,’ he added 
aloud, ‘I await your communica- 
tion.’ 

‘I can state it to you in a very 
few words.’ 

‘So much the better,’ said Mr. 
Buddlecombe, leaning forward in 
his chair, eagerly listening. 

‘ I shall go straight to the point,’ 
said Warriner. ‘ You have, sir—’ 

At this most interesting mo- 
ment the door was boisterously 
flung open, and old Bolitho en- 
tered in a state of considerable 
hilarity. 

‘Bother! Bolitho’s the plague 
of my life,’ growled Mr. Buddle- 
combe, striking his knee with his 
clenched fist. 

‘Here I am, you see,’ said old 


Florry looked lovelier than 








Bolitho rather unnecessarily. ‘To 
make use of a nautical phrase, I 
slipped my cable and gave chase.’ 

*To judge from his flushed 
countenance,’ snarled Mr. Buddle- 
combe aside, ‘I should say “‘ hard 
a-port” would be the nautical 
phrase to express what Bolitho’s 
been up to.’ 

‘I guessed your little game all 
of a sudden, Buddle, my boy,’ 
said the hearty but somewhat ob- 
trusive old gentleman. ‘ Ah, con- 
quering hero,’ he added, turning 
his beaming and rubicund old 
countenance full on Warriner, ‘ it 
has afforded me the keenest grati- 
fication to see you a guest of my 
old friend. Now that we are un- 
trammelled by the presence of the 
ladies or the etiquette of the din- 
ner-table, allow me to shake your 
hand once more. Are you quite 
sure now it doesn’t hurt your 
wounded arm ? 

‘No, no; not in the least,’ said 
Warriner, with a careless laugh. 

‘Then what does he carry it in 
a sling for, if it’s all right ? growled 
Mr. Buddlecombe aside. 

‘ Ah, I heard all about it from 
your fellows,’ said old Bolitho, 
regarding the young soldier with 
a kindling eye and still retaining 
his hand; ‘how you wouldn’t 
leave the ground, though you were 
badly hit.’ 

‘ Nothing so very wonderful in 
that,’ muttered Mr. Buddlecombe, 
surveying the other two with a 
jaundiced eye. ‘J didn’t leave 
the ground when I was badly hit 
in my memorable fight with Bo- 
litho. In fact, I was particularly 
adhesive to the ground.’ 

This reminiscence of boyhood 
was strictly true ; for Puddleton’s 
Mayor in embryo was, on the oc- 
casion alluded to, perfectly aware 
of that clause in the pugilistic 
code forbidding active hostilities 
as long as one of the combatants is 
down. 


y 
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‘Yes; and how you carried a 
message through a murderous fire 
from one brigadier to another after 
two aides-de-camp and an orderly 
officer had been killed or seriously 


wounded in the attempt,’ con-- 


tinued Mr. Bolitho, giving War- 
riner’s hand another hearty wring. 

‘O nonsense, Mr. Bolitho !’ said 
the young man, in a serio-comic 
vein. ‘These things don’t bear 
talking about. A soldier’s motto 
is “‘ Deeds, not words.”’ 

‘ Of course not words from those 
who have performed the deeds ; 
but others may speak about them ; 
ay, and speak too in trumpet- 
tongued tones!’ said old Bolitho, 
finishing up with a roar, just to 
illustrate how, in his opinion, 
valour should be celebrated. 

‘Bolitho,’ said Mr. Buddle- 
combe, who was fretting and 
fuming to resume the ¢éte-d-téte 
with Warriner, ‘as you don’t ap- 
pear to have anything important 
to communicate, I think it just as 
well to remind you that you are 
interrupting a private conversa- 
tion of a somewhat pressing na- 
ture.’ 

‘O, don’t mind me,’ replied the 
irrepressible old gentleman. ‘ Be- 
sides, J know quite well what 
you've got to say. You hadn't 
left me alone two minutes with 
the wine, Buddle, when the sub- 
ject of your little private conver- 
sation occurred to me, and so I 
took the liberty—’ 

‘Don’t mention it,’ said Mr, 
Buddlecombe, catching his friend 
up short. ‘When you don’t take 
a liberty, Bolitho, then the cir- 
cumstance may be worth recording 
amongst the phenomena of the 

e. 

‘Well, well,’ returned old Bo- 
litho, whose good-nature was proof 
against the shafts of sarcasm, ‘I 
knew J should make no difference, 
for, Buddle, we were boys toge- 
ther.’ 
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‘ [know we were ; but, Bolitho, 
it doesn’t follow that we are, there- 
fore, to be Siamese twins toge- 
ther,’ testily retorted Mr. Buddle- 
combe. ‘OU, do you know,’ he 
muttered, as he took a turn to- 
wards the window, just by way of 
calming his excited feelings a 
little, ‘my advice to any one be- 
ginning life is, don’t be a boy ; at 
least, don’t be a boy together with 
another boy, or you'll live to repent 
it all your days.’ 

* Yes, I guessed what it was you 
had to say to our mutual friend,’ 
said the pachydermatous old Bo- 
litho, following his friend and 
speaking confidentially; ‘you 
wanted to tell him that a change 
had come o’er the spirit of your 
dream. You wanted to make the 
amende honorable in a neat littlé 
speech about retracting your pre- 
vious bad opinion ofhis profession. 
By the living Jingo, Warriner, 
my boy, I was never so surprised 
in my life as when I saw you come 
into the drawing-room the guest of 
my old friend! Any one might 
have knocked me down with a 
feather.’ 

‘What an opportunity I lost !’ 
growled Mr. Buddlecombe. ‘I'd 
have expended the contents of my 
last pillow in the cause.’ 

‘1 am sure,’ said Warriner, with 
excessive politeness, ‘that a pro- 
found sense of gratification would 
permeate through all ranks of the 
British army could they only 
know how they have risen in the 
estimation of the worshipful Mayor 
of Puddleton.’ 

‘Does he mean that now for 
impudence or not? mentally rea- 
soned Mr. Buddlecombe. ‘Impu- 
dence, I should think. I'll con- 
front impudence with dignity.’ 

With this intention Mr. Bud- 
dlecombe assumed an attitude 
much affected by old gentlemen 
when standing on their dignity— 
that is to say, he pulled up his 


shirt-collar with one hand, placed 
the thumb of the other in the 
nearer arm-hole of his waistcoat, 
planted one foot at about right 
angles to the other, and then, after 
clearing his throat, commenced 
with overwhelming pomposity, 

‘ Sir, the honour you confer—’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha! fancy old Buddle 
a sort of military idol !’ roared Mr. 
Bolitho, at the same time admin- 
istering a poke in the ribs which 
curled up the dignified attitude 
with a completeness that brought 
knees and nose into pretty close 
proximity, besides communicating 
& spasmodic movement of a horn- 
pipant nature to the feet of the 
victim. 

‘If I killed Bolitho some day 
surely it would come under the 
head of justifiable homicide,’ was 
the nice little point of criminal 
law which for a few moments 
agitated Mr. Buddlecombe’s magis- 
terial mind. ‘ Bolitho,’ he re- 
marked, as soon as he had re- 
covered himself a little, ‘ you are 
utterly wrong, as you generally 
are, in your conjectures. The 
business between this gentleman 
and myself is of so private a 
nature as to necessitate a tempo- 
rary separation even between two 
who have been “ boys together.” 
You will oblige me, Bolitho, by 
leaving us alone for a short time,’ 

‘Of course, Buddle, old boy, if 
you really wish it. Don’t stand 
on ceremony with me. I don't 
with you;’ this last statement being 
fully illustrated by a slap on the 
back. 

‘I know you don’t,’ said Mr. 
Buddlecombe sharply. ‘I wish 
you did. But there’s as much 
chance of your standing on cere- 
mony as there is of your standing 
on your head; and that being 
the lightest part of your system, 
in fact, nothing but froth, will 
naturally always be at the top.’ 

At this personal sally old Boli- 





tho laughed until the tears ran 
down his fat red cheeks. 

‘Now what are you to do with 
a delicate little sensitive plant 
like that? groaned Mr. Buddle- 
combe. ‘ Howcan you guard your 
language so as not to offend this 
shrinking little mimosa pudica ? 

‘Quite right, Buddle, quite 
right,’ said old Bolitho, wiping his 
eyes. ‘I’m neither a master of 
ceremonies nor an acrobat, so I 
neither stand on ceremony nor my 
head. Ha, ha, ha! But as you 
really wish it, I'll leave you and 
go and join the ladies. See you 
again, Warriner, my boy. One 
more shake of the hand. By 
Jove, I can’t look at you, after 
what your brother-officers have 
told me, without picturing the 
whole thing. The shots fly like 
hail. Bang, bang! go the guns. 
“Forward !” is the cry. Bang, 
bang! more guns—’ 

* Bolitho, I object to spirited 
imitations of big guns in my house. 
The only imitation of a gun you 
can oblige me with will be by 
going off; and Mr. Buddlecombe 
pointed to the door. 

‘All right, Buddle,’ said old 
Bolitho. ‘ Don’t make a stranger 
of me. Bang! I’m off;’ and off 
he was, gaily humming the ‘ Brit- 
ish Grenadiers’ as he went. 

His departure was a relief to 
Warriner, as well as to the Mayor ; 
for now, having fulfilled the con- 
dition on which Mrs. Buddle- 
combe’s support had been pro- 
mised, there was no longer that 
object in delay which had existed 
before the stipulated invitation to 
dinner had been wrung from the 
unwilling host. On the contrary, 
delays and interruptions were now 
as undesirable as, before dinner, 
they had been the reverse, inas- 
much as they were calculated to 
work Mr, Buddlecombe’s excitable 
tem ent into a dangerously 
combustible condition, in which a 
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fearful explosion might result on 
the coming disclosure. 

‘ Now, sir,’ said Mr. Buddle- 
combe, as he resumed his seat on 
old Bolitho’s departure, ‘now for 
this wonderful revelation of yours.’ 

‘Not wonderful, sir, in the 
least,’ replied Warriner, who 
thought it prudent to let the old 
gentleman calm down a little after 
the recent interruption before go- 
ing straight to the point. ‘I 
assure you, sir, it is, like many 
apparently abstruse matters, very 
simple when you know all about 
it.’ 

‘Well, sir, we are now secure 
from further interruption ; let us 
“ know all about it.”’ 

The Mayor’s tone and manner 
-—for his last four words were 
pronounced in a snappish imita- 
tion of Warriner’s—warned the 
latter that he had better go on at 
once, and he had just commenced, 
‘You are blessed, sir, with— 
when again was the door opened, 
and Spigot entered. 

‘I beg your worship’s pardon ; 
I thought your worship had joined 
the ladies,’ apologised the obsequi- 
ous menial. 

Now who ever knew a servant, 
least of all a butler, enter an 
occupied room by mistake that he 
did not, before retiring, perform 
some little service, just to show 
the readiness with which he could 
adapt himself to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, and also his unflagging 
attention to the minutie of his 
office? It is generally the fire 
that comes in for a little ostenta- 
tious attention. In this case, how- 
ever, it being summer, there was 
no fire; so Spigot, moth-like, made 
for the light, and, unconscious of 
the ferocious scowl fixed upon 
him, proceeded to regulate the 
moderator-lamp. 

‘ Spigot, if you don’t retire this 
moment,’ said Mr. Buddlecombe 
fiercely, ‘ you'll find yourself tak- 
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ing the title-réle of a one-act 
tragedy, entitled the Butler on 
his Beam-ends ; or the Iniruder 
injured for Life. Do you hear 
me? 

‘Certainly, your worship ; and 
Spigot hurriedly shuffled out of 
the room, murmuring as soon as 
he got outside, ‘Bless me, he goes 
off like a champagne cork |’ 

‘ Now, sir, once more, please,’ 
said Mr. Buddlecombe, not in the 
most angelic of tempers. ‘ Not 
another interruption shall I brook. 
Out with this communication of 
yours, sir, which is to save me 
the large sum mentioned in your 
note.’ 

With this he leaned forward in 
his chair, and anxiously awaited 
Warriner’s reply. 

* You have, sir, a charming and 
accomplished daughter—’ 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. Buddlecombe, 
with frigid hauteur, ‘to the author 


of her being, who has had every- 


opportunity of observing those 
charms and of paying for those 
accomplishments, your remark is 
totally devoid of novelty.’ 

‘To that daughter, sir,’ con- 
tinued Warriner firmly, but po- 
litely, ‘1 have heard, on the best 
authority, that you give a marriage 
portion of thirty thousand pounds. 
Is not that the case ? 

Mr. Buddlecombe rose from his 
chair in fierce wrath. 

‘ Yes, sir, I do!’ he spluttered. 
‘And what of that, sir? What 
ifI do? What the deuce is it to 
you ? 

‘Why, sir,’ returned Warriner 
coolly, but courteously, ‘ I'll take 
her with nothing, and be proud 
and delighted to do so. You will 
thus readily perceive how a saving 
of thirty thousand pounds will 
accrue to yourself. That, sir, is 
the—’ 

‘Get out of my sight ! gasped 
Mr. Buddlecombe, who, for some 
moments, had been speechless 
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with rage. ‘Go away, or I shall 
have a fit! I—Tll give instant 
orders to have you tarred and 
feathered !’ 

As the worshipful gentleman 
uttered this fearful threat, he 
staggered to the mantelpiece, rang 
a furious peal on the bell, and 
then sank back into an armchair, 
evincing every symptom of an 
approaching apoplectic fit. He 
had now all but lost the power 
of speech, and could only, as he 
wildly gesticulated with his arms 
and rolled his head from side to 
side, faintly articulate, ‘Get out 
of my sight! Go away! 

‘For goodness’ sake calm your- 
self, sir,’ said Warriner, who was 
greatly alarmed. But he might 
just as effectually have addressed 
that remark to the winds and the 
waves in the midst of a typhoon, 
and the very tones of his voice 
produced a perceptible exacerba- 
tion of the apoplectic symptoms. 
‘I really did not expect quite 
such an effect as this,’ he thought. 
‘ My presence seems to exasperate 
him beyond all bounds. I shall 
never forgive myself if the conse- 
quences are serious. I shall re- 
tire for the present by the shortest 
route.’ 

Carrying this decision at once in- 
to effect, Warrinerstepped through 
the French window, which was 
partly open, and disappeared in 
the darkness outside. He had 
scarcely made good his retreat, 
when Mrs. Buddlecombe, Florence, 
and old Bolitho, followed by 
Spigot and a few other servants, 
rushed into the room in response 
to the loud peals of the bell which 
had sounded the alarm through- 
out the house, 

‘O darling papa, what is the 
matter? cried Florence, rushing 
terror-stricken to her father, and 
taking one of his handsin both hers. 

‘ Joshua, my own Joshua, speak 
to me! screamed Mrs. Buddle- 
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combe, as she seized his other 
hand, knelt by his side, and looked 
imploringly up into his face. 

But Mr. Buddlecombe spoke 
not ; he only rolled his eyes, and 
breathed stertorously. 

*O Joshua, Joshua!’ sobbed 
Mrs. Buddlecombe, ‘I’ve often 
told you how it would be some 
day. How I have begged and 
prayed of you to curb that excit- 
able temperament of yours, espe- 
cially after a meal! But you 
would never take my advice.’ 

Now, 

‘Sadder than owl-songs or the midnight 
blast ; 


.  Ofall the horrid hideous notes of woe 
Uttered by friends, those prophets of the 


past, 
Is that portentous phrase, “I told yvu 
80,” > 


It is also just about the most 
exasperating remark that can be 
made to any one troubled in mind 
or in body. It may, therefore, 
appear that Mrs. Buddlecombe 
rubbed the sore when she should 
have brought the plaster, as 
honest old Gonzalo would have 
expressed it. However, rubbing 
the sore was just the very best 
thing the good lady could have 
done. There is not the slightest 
doubt that, on the homceopathic 
principle of like curing like, it 
saved Mr. Buddlecombe from 
apoplexy. A rage all but pro- 
duced the disease; another rage 
averted it. He at once found his 
tongue, though at first it was with 
difficulty that he used it. 

*“O woman! in our hours of 
ease,”’ he observed feebly, but 
with an ominous glare in his eye, 
*“Uncertain, coy, and hard to 
please ; When pain and anguish 
wring the brow,” your invariable 
remark is, “I told you so, but 
you wouldn’t take my advice.”’ 

With this last outrage on Sir 
Walter Scott, Mr. Buddlecombe 
was himself again. He jumped 


up from his chair, and with fearful 
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volubility poured forth the pent- 
up torrents of his wrath : 

*‘O Georgina, it’s positively 
maddening! It doesn’t matter 
whether you’ve caught a cold in 
the head, or dropped ten thousand 
pounds in railway shares, or 
slipped upon a bit of orange-peel, 
or murdered your mother-in-law, 
or carried away a button, or 
tumbled off the top of the Monu- 
ment, it’s always the same with a 
woman, “I told you so, but you 
wouldn’t take my advice.” Did 
you tell me, Georgina, that I was 
going to be made a fool of by that 
young puppy? Did you apprise 
me of the fact that I was about 
to be turned inside out, upside 
down, backwards and forwards, 
round and round, by that one- 
armed, double-faced young jacka- 
napes ? 

‘ Why, what has he done ? 

‘Done? Done me! Why, he’s 
obtained a dinner from me under 
false pretences, and then made a 
fool of me, coupled with a gross 
insult towards a member of my 
family.’ 

‘I don’t believe it; there’s 
been some misunderstanding,’ said 
Florence to herself. ‘O dear, 
where is he? 

‘Here, closethat window, Spigot, 
and draw the curtains,’ said Mr. 
Buddlecombe. ‘Come along, fol- 
low me, you servants ; and if we 
find him in the grounds, I'll have 
him tarred and feathered and then 
set on fire in the water-butt down 
at the stables ;’ and Mr. Buddle- 
combe bustled out of the room, 
followed by Spigot and the rest 
of the servants. 

‘O, what can Algy have said 
or done, and what has become 
of him? thought poor Florence, 
as she clasped her hands together. 
_ ‘It will never do for Joshua to 
be left to his own devices in this 
excited state,’ said Mrs. Buddle- 
combe. ‘ He doesn’t know what 
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he’ssaying. Tarred and feathered 
and set on fire in the water-butt, 
indeed! T’ll follow him; and 
Mrs. Buddlecombe hurriedly left 
the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FLORENCE was about to follow 
her mother, when old Bolitho 
placed his hand gently on her 
shoulder and detained her. 

‘Stay, Florry ; your father is 
all right now. He has regained 
his normal condition of fiuster, 
and you had better leave him to 
your mother. It’s a queer piece 
of business, isn’t it? But I don’t 
believe for one moment young 


Warriner has done or said any- 


thing wrong.’ 

‘ Neither do I.’ 

‘ I wish he had not beaten such 
a rapid retreat, though. However, 


I won’t believe any harm of him.- 


I never came across a young fel- 
low I liked and admired so much 
in every way.’ 

‘What a darling old pet old 
Mr. Bolitho is !’ thought Florence. 

‘I tell you what it is,’ said Mr. 
Bolitho, addressing an imaginary 
audience rather than Florence, 
‘ifI had a daughter 'd—P'd— 
hang it! I’d ram her down his 
throat as a reward for valour !’ 

Notwithstanding her distress 
of mind, Florence found it im- 
possible to repress a laugh; but 
old Mr. Bolitho looked quite 
serious, a wonderful phenomenon 
that at once attracted her atten- 
tion. 

‘What's the matter, Mr. Bo- 
litho? 

‘Well, since you've noticed a 
change in my manner, I'll tell 
you what’s the matter. I must 
say, Florence, that during all these 
years I have known you, ever 
since you were a baby with a 
mistaken notion that your duty 
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towards your godfather was to 
gouge his eyes out, I do not recol- 
lect one single act of yours which 
was anything but pleasing in those 
organs, not even your infantile 
efforts to deprive me of them.’ 

‘Then I have incurred your 
displeasure this very evening? 
O, what is it, Mr. Bolitho? asked 
Florence eagerly. ‘Can I,’ she 
asked herself, turning her face 
away to hide the blushes with 
which the very thought suffused 
her fair cheeks, ‘ O, can I uncon- 
sciously during the dinner have 
betrayed my love for Algy? 

‘Yes, Florry, I am sorry to say 
that this very evening your con- 
duct occasioned me some pain 
and, I may add, annoyance.’ 

‘ Occasioned you pain and an- 
noyance, Mr. Bolitho? You, who 
have always beeri a second father 
to me? O, you know I would not 
do so willingly !’ 

‘Ido not like to see, Florry, 
in one so young such coldness, 
such marble-like indifference in a 
case where any one would suppose 
youthful interest, and at all events 
a passing sympathy, would be most 
readily awakened. That gallant 
young fellow, Florry, with the 
tacit but eloquent reminder of his 
gallantry before you in the shape 
of that shattered arm—why, the 
sight of him stirs up even my old 
blood ; but you, a young girl at 
an impressionable age too, were 
like an icicle—treated him, for- 
sooth, with a frigid indifference 
that amounted to positive con- 
tempt. Icould have shaken you, 
Florry !’ 

‘O, how awfully knowing Mr. 
Bolitho is !’ murmured Florence, 
as she turned aside to hide a 
smile. 

‘ Ah, you may well turn away, 
Florry, conscience-stricken in the 
knowledge that my rebuke is 
merited. And the worst of it 
is, I could see that this coldness 
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was no overacted assumption of 
maidenly coyness, but genuine, if 
such a term can be so unworthily 
applied.’ 

*O Mr. Bolitho, how can you 
see into our hearts in this way? 
said Florence archly. 

‘Ah, Florry, we old people can 
see through and through you 
young ones. Our mental vision 
can go through a whole line of 
young people like a straw through 
a row of larks. It’s all here, 
Florry,’ tapping his forehead. 
‘ Age may dim our eyes, but ex- 
perience provides us mentally 
with patent reflectors of the best 
description. Don’t be cold-heart- 
ed, Florry. I have certainly never 
noticed anything of the sort in 
you before this evening; but 
this evening it was unmistakable.’ 

‘ The very evening of all others 
when my heart was warmest,’ 
thought Florence. 

‘Beware of coldness of heart, 
Florry, my child,’ resumed Mr, 
Bolitho, evidently determined 
that if for once in his life he 
preached a sermon he would make 
the most of his text. ‘A cold- 
hearted girl will grow up into a 
calculating, uncharitable, intoler- 
ant, and intolerable woman of the 
world. Just think, Florry, when 
your little head rested on your 
little pillow, and you lay nestling 
upon your soft downy little bed, 
soothed to sleep by a delicious 
sense of security and the sweet 
consciousness of loving hearts 
around you, that young fellow 
lay far from “‘ home, sweet home”’ 
(Florry turned away, buried her 
face in her handkerchief, and 
gave way to tears), ‘his couch 
probably a few feet of mud in the 
deadly trenches ; his lullaby the 
savage shouts of the enemy, the 
shrieks of the wounded, or the 
rattle of musketry ; his narcotic 
the agonies of a wound received 
for you, for me, for every English- 


woman and Englishman who lives 
at home at ease.’ 

With a passionate vehemence 
Florence turned to Mr. Bolitho, 
placed her hands on his shoulders, 
and gazed steadfastly up into his 
face through her tears. 

“*O Mr. Bolitho, I love him !’ 

‘Eh? said old Bolitho, coming 
down with a run from eloquent 
declamation to gaping astonish- 
ment. 

‘I love him.’ 

‘ Love him? 

‘Yes, dearly, fondly, with all 
my heart !’ 

‘Bless my soul! This is an 
astounding jump from the arctic 
circle to the torrid zone—from 
thirty degrees below zero to one 
hundred and twenty in the shade. 
Do you mean to tell me you love 
this young man? 

‘ Yes, passionately.’ 

‘Dear me,’ said Mr. Bolitho; 
adding in a soliloquy, as he turned 
away from Florence, ‘I had no 
idea I possessed this wonderful 
gift of eloquence to such a dan- 
gerous degree. I must use it with 
greater care, or give it an outlet 
in Parliament. Here have I, by 
sheer force and beauty of language, 
so worked upon this young girl’s 
feelings as to actually make“ her 
fall desperately in love with a 
young man whom, not five minutes 
before, she regarded with utter 
indifference. I must undo the 
mischief.’ 

Here old Bolitho faced about, 
coughed, and assumed a severe 
expression of countenance. 

‘Florence Beatrice Henrietta, 
as your godfather I feel my moral 
responsibility most acutely,.and I 
totally disapprove of this sudden 
plunge of yours into the vortex of 
love. At your age, Florence Bea- 
trice, I should have taken at least 
three hours falling desperately in 
love, but you have done it in as 
many minutes ; and now it is my 
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‘bounden duty to see that you fall 
out as quickly as you fell in. 
Why, what do you mean by it? 
You never set eyes on this young 
man before this evening.’ 

*O yes, I have,’ said Florence. 
‘ We have known and loved each 
other ever since we met at Folke- 
stone, when mamma and I were 
there by ourselves, summer before 
last; and he had not long been 
sent home from the Crimea after 
the first time he was wounded.’ 

‘Then it wasn’t my eloquence, 
after all,’ observed old Bolitho 
rather thankfully. ‘ Florry, you 
sly little puss, you’ve been quietly 
poking fun at your old friend and 
godfather.’ 

* No, I never felt more in earnest 
in my life than I do now. O Mr. 
Bolitho, you said that, while he 
was away in that awful land of 
bloodshed and pestilence, I slept 
through the nights in peaceful 
happiness. You said, too, some- 
thing about my pillow. Ah, it 
could tell a sad little tale of “ pat- 
ter, patter” all through the weary 
long nights for many, many months.’ 

‘Poor little pillow!’ said old 
Bolitho, with emotion. 

‘The agony and suspense of 
that time, borne in secret, nearly 
wore me out,’ whimpered poor 
little Florence, wiping her eyes 
with her handkerchief. 

* Yes, yes,’ said old Bolitho, 
patting her shoulder ; ‘I recollect 
now how ill you looked, and how 
we physicked you for outgrowing 
your strength, or something of 
that sort.’ 

‘I suffered more than he did. 
O Mr. Bolitho, there is more 
aching in the loving hearts at 
home than in the wounds of those 
fighting abroad.’ 

And here Florence, completely 
overcome by the recollections of 
what she had endured, threw her- 
self, sobbing, on her old friend's 
bosom. 
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‘Don’t cry, Florry,’ said old 
Bolitho, in a very husky voice, 
and folding his arms round her ; 
‘don’t cry. As the old song says’ 
(singing), 

*“O, were I Queen of England, 

Supreme ‘neath heaven's dome, 
I'd have no fighting-men abroad, 
No weeping maids at home— 
I'd have no fighting-men abroad, 
No weeping —” 
Old jackasses in their sixty-ninth 
year who ought to know better ;’ 
and up went old Bolitho’s hand- 
kerchief to his eyes. ‘I never 
could stand seeing a woman cry, 
least of all my little goddaughter 
Florry,’ he continued, as he en- 
veloped his fine erubescent old 
proboscis in the silken folds of the 
handkerchief. ‘The sight of a 
woman crying always gives me a 
severe cold in the head,’ this 
statement being followed by a 
corroborative blast on the afore- 


. mentioned feature. ‘I suppose 
she creates a certain amount of 
dampness in the atmosphere. 


D-o-don’t cry, Florry; you're 
giving me the influenza.’ 

‘It’s over-excitement after all 
these months of suspense ; and 
then the anxiety of to-night as to 
what has happened between papa 
and Algy. There, I sha’n’t cry 
any more, Mr. Bolitho.’ 

‘Ah, Florry,’ said the soft- 
hearted old man, holding her at 
arm’s length and gazing fondly on 
the sweet girlish young face, ‘how 
could he find it in his heart to 
leave you that time at Folkestone? 
for his brother-officers, who are 
never tired of singing his praises, 
have told me that he insisted on 
returning to the Crimea long be- 
fore he had sufficiently recovered 
from his first wound to be fit for 
campaigning.’ 

* Ah, Mr. Bolitho, you do not 
know Algy as well as I do.’ 

‘Well, I don’t suppose I do, 
my dear.’ 

‘ It was because he was so brave 








and so good and so true that he 
left me. When I tried to per- 
suade him not to go, and pointed 
out that surely he had fought and 
bled enough for his country, and, 
I am now ashamed to say, added 
that he couldn’t care for me if he 
insisted on going before he was 
ordered, he silenced me with two 
lines of poetry, which, he said, 
had been addressed more than 
two hundred years ago by a cava- 
lier to his lady-love when she had 
chided him for leaving her to go 
to the wars: 


“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more,” 

I never have forgotten them, and 
never shall; they are so tender 
and true.’ 

‘Well, Florry, I am glad you 
have proved more “tender and 
true” than the lady to whom 
those lines were originally ad- 
dressed,’ said old Bolitho, allud- 
ing, of course, to the story of the 
unfortunate young Lovelace, the 
warrior-poet in point. 

‘Why, do you mean to say she 
proved unfaithful, with those 
beautiful lines always whispering 
to her heart as they must have 
done ? 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Bolitho, who 
was as hearty an admirer of the 
old English ballads as Sir Philip 
Sidney—‘ yes ; when he returned 
from the wars wounded, as Algy 
has done, he found her married 
to another.’ 

*O, how sad! said Florence. 
‘ Why, it’s even more shocking 
than the conduct of Annie Laurie 
in not marrying the man who 
paid her such beautiful compli- 
ments about her throat and breast, 
and was ready to lay him down 
and die for her sake.’ 

‘ Well, well, Florry, it’s all the 
same to him now whether she was 
faithful or not, so you needn’t—’ 

‘Hush, Mr. Bolitho! I think I 
hear tapping at the window. Yes, 
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and I hear Algy’s voice calling 
you.’ 

Florence was quite right, and 
in what old Bolitho called a ‘brace 
of shakes’ the shutters were 
opened, and Algernon Warriner 
admitted. 

‘ See, the conquering hero comes 
once more,’ said old Bolitho. 
‘ Conquering hero, what the dick- 
ens made you bolt in that way ? 

*‘O Algy, what happened be- 
tween you and papa? and what 
made you go away so hurriedly ? 

‘Yes, yes, I'll explain all; but 
tell me first, Florry, how your 
father is.’ 

*O, he’s all right. Mamma 
put him into another rage, which 
brought him round at once. Now, 
Algy, tell us all about it. You 
can say anything you like before 
Mr. Bolitho. I’ve made him our 
confidant.’ 

‘Yes, my dear boy, fire away.’ 

‘ Well, Florry, I must first ex- 
plain to you the little ruse de 
guerre, or rather damour—’ 

‘ It’s all the same, my dear boy,’ 
interposed old Bolitho. ‘ Ovid, 
who’s an authority on the subject, 
says, “ Love is a species of war- 
fare.”’ 

‘ Which I employed to obtain 
an invitation to dinner this even- 
ing from your father.’ 

‘ You needn't, Algy ; I know it.’ 

* Why, has he told you? 

* No; I was in the room behind 
the screen all the time you were 
with papa before dinner, and I 
heard everything. That was my 
little ruse.’ 

‘And why were you there, 
Florry ? 

‘To protect you, Algy.’ 

‘ Dear me, I had no idea I had 
such an effective little guardian 
angel so near me.’ 

* Well, but Mr. Bolitho doesn’t 
know, Algy; so we must en- 
lighten him. You see, Mr. Bo- 
litho, mamma said she would 
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nevercountenance our engagement 
until she saw Algy a guest at 
papa’s table by papa’s own invita- 
tion. Now, Algy, you go on; 
you cap do it quicker.’ 

* Well, you see, Mr. Bolitho, I 
knew if I could secure Mrs. Bud- 
dlecombe as an ally the battle 
would be half won—’ 

‘You know, Mr. Bolitho, 
mamma’s awfully fond of Algy.’ 

‘And so I determined to get 
this invitation to dinner. I called 
this evening shortly before the 
dinner-time, and sent up a letter 
to Mr. Buddlecombe, stating, on 
my word of honour, that it was 
in my power to save him a large 
sum of money if he would grant 
me an immediate and private in- 
terview. Eventually this had the 
desired effect. I was granted the 
interview, and I managed to spin 
it out without divulging the 
scheme, until, what between curi- 
osity to hear what I had to say 
and anxiety not to have the dinner 
spoiled, he was forced to adopt the 
middle course of inviting me to 
dine. Well, after dinner—’ 

* Now comes the part I want to 
know,’ interpolated Florence. 

‘I divulged my scheme, by 
which Mr. Buddlecombe was to 
be saved thirty thousand pounds.’ 

‘Thirty thousand pounds!’ 
ejaculated old Bolitho. ‘ Bless 
me, quite a fortune !’ 

‘Yes; that, I believe, is the 
exact amount of your dowry, isn’t 
it, Florry ? 

* Yes; but what of that, Algy ? 

‘Why,’ said Warriner, placing 
his arm round Florence’s waist, 
and drawing her tenderly to him, 
*I told him I would be proud 
and happy to take you with no- 
thing. That was the scheme by 
which he was to be saved thirty 
thousand pounds. Quite correct, 
wasn't it? On this your father 
nearly had a fit, and would 
have had one, there’s not the 
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slightest doubt, if I had not got 
out of his sight as soon as possible. 


So I beat a rapid retreat, and 
waited outside, with a quiet cigar, 
on the look-out. Then I made a 
reconnaissance in the direction of 
this window, and on hearing Mr. 
Bolitho’s dulcet tones, I tapped ; 
and there I was, tapping with the 
pertinacity of a woodpecker for 
about—’ 

*O good gracious, Algy, what’s 
the matter with Mr. Bolitho? 

Well might Florence be startled 
by the appearance her good old 
friend and confidant presented. 
He looked even nearer apoplexy 
than Mr. Buddlecombe had gone. 
His face was purple, his cheeks 
inflated, the veins on his forehead 


-knotted, and his eyes seemed 


starting from his head. It was 
fully two minutes—which is a 
long time when you are choking— 


. before Mr. Bolitho, by dint of 


vigorous slapping on the back 
from Florence and Warriner, re- 
covered sufficiently to speak. 

‘O dear, O dear ! wheezed and 
gasped the old gentleman, with a 
twinkle in his eye which pre- 
saged a possible relapse at any 
moment. ‘You've nearly been 
the death of me, my boy. Two 
fine old English gentlemen killed 
in the same evening wouldn't 
have been a bad bag for even a 
Crimean hero. You see, Florry, 
I was afraid of laughing outright 
for fear of bringing your father 
in. O dear, O dear, I never 
knew any one get the blind side 
of my old friend Josh Buddle 
before! Tread on my toe, Florry; 
stamp upon it, jump upon it— 
the right toe, the gouty one. That 
may induce me to take for a few 
moments a more serious view of 
things in general.’ 

It is highly probable that an 
acute twinge of gout would tem- 
porarily dull even the keenest 
sense of the ridiculous ; but this 








drastic measure, as prescribed by 
Mr. Bolitho for himself, was not 
applied, and his mirth was allowed 
to subside gradually. 

‘Now we must talk a little 
business,’ was his first remark on 
regaining a certain amount of 
composure. ‘1’l] make it al) right 
with your father in the end, Florry. 
Just at first he’ll be a little ob- 
streperous ; but constant drop- 
ping will wear away a stone, and 
I mean to drop on to him with a 
little plan I’ve got here,’ and Mr. 
Bolitho tapped his forehead sig- 
nificantly. 

‘Patent reflectors, Mr. Bolitho? 
asked Florry archly. 

‘ Ah, you sly little puss! No, I 
sha’n’t tell you what my little plan 
is, but I’m pretty sure it will do 
a great deal to make the course of 
truelove runalittle more smoothly; 
and as there is nothing like strik- 
ing when the iron is hot—precious 
hot it was too when we last saw 
it—lI'll go at him this very 
evening. But, Warriner, my boy, 
until matters are a little more 
advanced, you must not be seen 
here by my old friend. It would 
exasperate him in his present 
frame of mind, and you must be 
off soon.’ 

‘Certainly. My only object 
in reappearing on the scene was 
to ascertain Mr. Buddlecombe’s 
condition, and to assure Florry 
that I had not been guilty of any- 
thing very outrageous.’ 

*O, we both knew you hadn't 
done anything wrong, Algy; didn’t 
we, Mr. Bolitho? 

‘Yes, yes, of course we acquitted 
you, my dear boy, without a trial. 
Now I daresay I'm a little in the 
way, am I not?’ 

*O, you could never be in the 
way, Mr. Bolitho,’ said Florence, 
her heart brimming over with 
gratitude to the old fellow. 

‘Ah, that’s just what your 
father always says, my dear. But 
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what I mean is, you'd like to say 
a few little confidential words 
to each other before you part, 
wouldn’t you? I'll just go outside 
and keep cave, as we used to say 
at school, for your father may be 
back again at any moment.’ 

A few words should here be 
said in defence of Mr. Bolitho, 
against whom the serious charge 
of aiding and abetting a child in 
deceiving a parent might be 
brought by the reader. In con- 
niving, however, at Florence’s 
clandestine engagement with Al- 
gernon Warriner, the old gentle- 
man was doing what he thought 
right, taking into consideration 
that Mr. Buddlecombe’s fierce 
dogmatism, crotchets, and irrita- 
bility—failings that seemed to in- 
crease every day—were not render- 
ing the young girl’s home as bright 
and happy as it should have been. 
Then, again, loving Florence as 
fondly as if she had been his own 
child, her happiness was the dear- 
est wish of his heart; and this 
happiness he considered would 
rest on as secure a base as can 
be found upon earth if she be- 
came the wife of Algernon Warri- 
ner. 

* Now when I cry cut “ Cave /”’ 
said Mr. Bolitho, retiring towards 
the door, ‘you take your departure 
through that window, my dear 
boy, and smoke another cigar in 
the grounds; and I'll join you in 
about a quarter of an hour after- 
wards and report progress.’ 

‘Very well, all right,’ said 
Warriner ; adding, as Mr. Bolitho 
took up his position in the hall 
on outpost duty, ‘ Isn’t he a first- 
rate old fellow, Florry ? 

*O yes, he’s always so kind,’ 
said Floreuce. 

However, they had something 
else to talk of besides old Bolitho. 

*O Florry,’ said Warriner, tak- 
ing her hand in his, while the two 
gazed fondly at each other, ‘how 
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I have looked forward to this 
moment, when, face to face, I could 
tell you—’ 

*O Algy,’ murmured Florence 
simultaneously, ‘how I have 
longed for an opportunity like 
this, when, safe from interruption, 
I could—’ 

* Cave /’ said old Bolitho, rush- 
ing into the room, while in the 
distance Mr. Buddlecombe was 
heard approaching in high alter- 
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cation with Mrs, Buddlecombe. 
‘The enemy is upon us. There 
are times when the British in- 
fantry must retreat, and this is 
one of them.’ 

So saying Mr. Bolitho uncere- 
moniously shoved Warriner, to- 
gether with his hat and coat, 
through the French window and 
closed it after him, just a couple 
of moments before Mr. Buddle- 
combe entered. 


(To be continued.) 





SUNSET DREAMS. 


——@————— 


A wInDow open to the western breeze, 
The setting sun drowned in the ruddy gold ; 
I saw her through the stirring chestnut-trees 
That slope their broad leaves grandly fold on fold. 


Strewed at my feet the pink and brown of sprays 
Spoilt by the gale ; the elm’s new tender green 
Gleaming as if the wand’ring sunlight rays 
Had been entrapped in some transparent screen. 


Dear little face ! in ivy lattice framed, 

That looked with lustrous eyes of happy light 
Into my soul ; O, look, all unashamed, 

Along my life, making the future bright. 


Still sing the thrushes on the twilight lawns, 
Where whisp’ring grasses lisp an evening prayer, 
And nodding daisies dream of golden dawns, 
And I stand waiting—but thou art not there! 


Open thy window, give me ‘ good-night,’ dear ; 
Open thy heart and to my love reply ; 

Alas, I can but dream of thee as near, 
For thou and I have said our last ‘ good-bye 


G, H. G, 








A STROLL IN THE HARZ. 





Tue Harz Mountains, the most 
northerly of the Central European 
heights, is a spot which has been 
strangely neglected by English 
tourists. Murray’s Guide strongly 
advises them against it, calling it 
a mere molehill that will not bear 
comparison with Switzerland. 
This is true enough in a way, 
but molehills may have their 
charms, as even the writer in 
Murray is forced to admit; nay, 
he once so far forgets himself 
as to compare a certain drive 
in the Harz with the Trosachs. 
Still the whole account of this 
region is written in a bad temper- 
ed strain, as though the writer 
had been suffering from a bilious 
attack, and seen the world pro tem. 
with jaundiced eyes. And yet this 
little district well repays a visit ; 
and the holiday-seeker who desires 
to combine the attractions of beau- 
tiful scenery with good air and 
economy will do well to turn his 
attention to the spot. He who 
would come with wife and child, 
and pitch his tent for some weeks, 
will be repaid, as well as he who 
desires to take a walking tour, 
but is not up to the great fatigues 
and occasional danger of a Swiss 
pedestrian expedition. The Harz 
has the further charm of contain- 
ing all its attractions within s 
small compass; a short visit will 
exhaust all there is to be seen; 
and though many of its beauties 
tempt the lingerer, and every fine 
day reveals views and walks in a 
new light, a new charm, still we 
are freed from the harassing sense 
that there is a great deal of re- 
gulation sight-seeing that must 


be ‘done.’ This alone is reposing 
to body and mind. 

The district known asthe Harz 
is the old Hercynian Forest of 
which Cesar has left such terrify- 
ing accounts, strangely at variance 
with its modern aspect. It covers 
an area of seventy miles by thirty, 
and divides itself into the Upper 
and Lower Harz. Both have beau- 
ties of their own. The Upper 
Harz is wilder, its rock scenery 
more grotesque, its water-scooped 
valleys more sombre and precipi- 
tous ; pines and fir-trees clothe its 
mountain-sides in thicker pride. 
The Lower Harz, on the other 
hand, is gentler and softer of as- 
pect ; there are more fields and 
pastures ; the distant plains are 
visible, and furnish a less confined 
perspective; the hills are lower, 
the mountainous character less 
pronounced. For this is a curious 
feature about the Harz, that al- 
though its highest mountain, the 
Brocken, is only 3700 feet high, 
yet the whole region has a marked- 
ly Alpine character as regards 
vegetation and meteorological phe- 
nomena. Indeed, this little dis- 
trict has a character sui generis, 
underground, on the ground, and 
overground. Underground, be- 
cause it is one of the most inter- 
esting of unsolved geological prob- 
lems ; and for the lover of minera- 
logy and the student of geology 
here is a fine field for working 
with the hammer. The mineral 
wealth of the Harz is proverbial ; 
its gnomes and kobolds live in 
legendary lore ; its minerals are 
designated by Mr. Ruskin as the 
aristocrats of their genus. This 
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quaint writer contends that there 
is rank among minerals as among 
men, and that you ‘ may recognise 
the high caste and breeding of 
these crystals wherever you meet 
them, and know at once that they 
are Harz born.’ He further adds, 
‘ Ifyou want to see the gracefullest 
and happiest caprices of which 
dust is capable, you must go to the 
Harz ; not that I ever mean to go 
there myself, because I want to 
retain the romantic feeling about 
the name.’ This romantic feeling 
clings around what we have called 
its overground characteristics, the 
witch and wild huntsman associa- 
tions that linger round its name. 
The Harz is the home of all the 
weirdest legends of Northern Ger- 
many, the scene of Goethe’s Wal- 
purgis Nacht, the home of cloud 
myths and storms. The lover 
of legends will become almost 
sated here; every rock, every 
= every prominent spot, has its 


“ the ground there is much 
that is charming and picturesque. 
If perchance the Cumberland 
lakes, the Scotch highlands, the 
Welsh hills equal, or at times sur- 
pass,the Harz in scenic attractions, 
they cannot offer that ineffable 
fascination produced by a foreign 
land, in which the people and their 
ways also offer new points of inter- 
est to the eye and mind. By all 
means let us not neglect to visit 
our native land, but it is idle to 
pretend that the mental and phy- 
sical changes are as great and be- 
neficial as those produced by a 
foreign sojourn. 

Supposing, then, our tourist to 
have decided upon a visit to the 
Harz, it remains to decide how to 
reach it. If economy be included 
in his programme, he cannot do 
better than procure from Messrs. 
Gaze a return-ticket to Brunswick, 
which he can reach, vid Rotter- 
dam or Flushing, within thirty 
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hours of leaving London. At 
Brunswick he will do well to halt, 
and devote a day to this quaint 
old city. If he be an antiquarian, 
or have an eye for the picturesque, 
he will be well repaid ; for with- 
in the ramparts of this one-thou- 
sand-year-old city is enclosed a 
town of as mediwval a character 
as Niirnberg, Liibeck, or Danzig. 
From Brunswick the railway goes 
in two hours to Harzburg, the best 
halting-place for the exploration 
of one side of the Harz. Here 
are some very good pensions, 
where intending sojourners can be 
boarded for the moderate cost 
of from four to five shillings a 
day. Clean and tidy lodgings 
can, however, be obtained in the 
village at a much cheaper rate, 


“while the unencumbered tourist 


can certainly put up for a much 
lower figure. Harzburg is situ- 
ated at the foot of the hills that 


- rise gradually towards the Brocken, 


and at the opening of a fine valley, 
the Radauthal, whose floor is 
watered by a true mountain brook, 
that rushes and babbles along. 
The fragrant odour of fir-trees 
pervades the whole air, and adds 
to the salubrity of the spot. There 
are many quarries worked along 
this valley, and this reminds us 
that we are in a working country ; 
but even work is picturesque in 
the Harz, and the hand of man 
has not disfigured Nature. This 
arises probably from the fact that 
machinery is not employed in these 
above-ground operations, and that 
the means of transit are still of a 
primitive kind. Even the fre- 
quent blasting is not disturbing ; 
it only wakes the echoes among 
the hills. In the woods, which 
are all under government control 
and carefully preserved, we often 
come upon charcoal-burners ply- 
ing their murky trade, and looking 
so swarthy and picturesque that 
imagination easily calls up some 
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of the local traditions. They are, 
however, like all the natives, the 
most harmless and gentle of men ; 
a little melancholy and silent, 
like most mountaineers, but true- 
hearted sterling natures. 

Harzburg abounds in pretty 
walks into the woods, on to the 
hills, or out among the fields 
where flowers grow in abundance. 
Not the least charming of these 
is the ascent of the Burgberg, 
whose summit is gained in an 
hour, and where a pretty hotel 
makes a good halting-place for 
the pedestrian who wishes to ex- 
plore the neighbouring woods, 
Here are the ruins ofaformer strong- 
hold of the Emperor Henry IV., 
and hence starts the wild hunts- 
man on his nightly rides, pursued 
by fiendish dogs. From the top 
is obtained a fine view over the 
plains, down upon Harzburg, and 
over the chain of mountains ; the 
cone-shaped Brocken rising above 
the rest, its head usually enveloped 
in cloud. 

It rests with the tourist’s dis- 
position whether he will ‘do’ 
Harzburg in a day, or linger a 
week and longer beside its woods 
and streams. We should next 
advise him to visit Goslar, which 
he can now reach by rail, and 
where he will once more find him- 
self in a medieval town, in no 
wise behind Brunswick for quaint 
beauty. Its market-place and 
Guildhall are indeed even finer ; 
and the historical recollections 
that cluster round this old imperial 
city, now fast falling into decay, 
no less interesting. ‘South of 
the city rises the Rammelsberg, 
rich in all manner of ores. Gold, 
silver, copper, lead, zinc, sulphur, 
and alum are all contained within 
the bowels of this bluff, a rare 
medley rarely packed in so small 
@ space. 

From Goslar to Oker is an 
affair of ten minutes by rail. 


The village looks plague-stricken; 
sulphur-fumes hang over it ; not 
even grass will grow in this tainted 
air. Here all the Rammelsberg 
ore is smelted. But soon a sharp 
turn of the road hides it from 
sight, and reveals the beautiful 
Oker valley. Its mountain-sides 
are thickly wooded with fir and 
beech, through which a footpath 
winds ; while here and there jut 
barren gray crags of granite that 
seem to threaten destruction to 
all who pass, and down beneath 
foam the dark-coloured waters of 
the Oker. Every turn of the 
sinuous road, which is entirely 
blasted out of the living rock, 
reveals new beauties. Steadily 
ascending, it reaches at last red- 
roofed Clausthal, a town 1740 feet 
above the sea, yet bearing all the 
aspect of an Alpine site. Corn 
will not grow, though the altitude 
is not really great; the winters 
are long and severe. Here the cen- 
tre of activity ig underground, and 
whoever would see the admirable 
mining operations of this country 
should visit one or other of its 
famous shafts—the Dorothea or 
the Caroline. 

From Clausthal we can ascend 
the Brocken. It is the wildest, 
but not the most beautiful, ascent ; 
for there are many ways of reach- 
ing this famous summit. To do 
so, we must cross the bleak plateau 
of the Upper Harz, and pass the 
curious Rehberger Graben and 
Oderteich ; the latter, an artificial 
reservoir of the waters that rise 
on the moors of the Brocken ; 
the former, the viaduct that con- 
veys these waters to Clausthal and 
Andreasberg to work the mines, 
water not being obtainable in any 
abundance nearer at hand. Hence 
over the Brockenfeld, where lie 
in wild confusion those great 
masses of rock whence the moun- 
tain derives its name (Brocken, 
pieces broken off). He who would 
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follow in the footsteps of Goethe 
must make a détour by Andreas- 
berg, a matter of thirteen miles, 
to ascend by way of the swamps 
of Schierke and Elend, and see 
the road immortalised in Faust, 
but much tamed since the poei’s 
time. On the summit, where the 
witches hold their Sabbath, is an 
inn, inhabited all the year round, 
though the snow in winter often 
lies twenty feet high, and even in 
summer there are places where 
it never melts. The plateau is 
small, and almost absorbed by the 
massive, low, ship-like hotel, in 
which fires burn all the year 
round. The view from here, if 
seen, is very fine, and we ourselves 
had the rare good fortune to be- 
hold it. All the Harz lay at our 
feet, and our eyes could penetrate 
far into the plain. Too soon, 
however, one of the thick driving 
mists that haunt this spot blotted 
out the whole; and this is the 
usual fate of the traveller. 

He who has ascended as we 
proposed must descend by way 
of the Ilsethal, the enchanting 
valley celebrated in song by 
Heine, and not easily forgotten by 
any who have ever traversed it. 
The brooklet rushes down from 
the Brocken, in an almost un- 
broken succession of little water- 
falls, through a narrow, rocky, 
wooded defile. At one point a 
wild mass of red granite rears its 
head above the rest. This is the 
Ilsenstein, whence a fine exten- 
sive view over a wild landscape 
is obtained. Ilsenburg, a little 
lower down, is a small town, 
charmingly situated, where excel- 
lent iron objets d'art are cast. A 
road leads thence to Wernigerode ; 
but the pedestrian and lover of 
beauty must retrace his steps 
a little back into the valley, and 
reach sleepy old-fashioned Wer- 
nigerode by way of the Steinerne 
Renne, where the waters of the 


Holzemme dash down a steep 
incline over huge blocks of 
stone. 

At Wernigerode the traveller 
will linger or no, according to his 
inclination. For ourSelves, we 
were charmed with this Sleepy 
Hollow and its fine specimens of 
medieval timber architecture. In 
any case Elbingerode must be his 
next goal; for thence he reaches 
Riibeland, rich in_ stalactite 
caverns, of which in especial the 
Baumannshéhle well repays a 
visit. 

We are now nearing the cul- 
minating point of wild beauty 
which the Harz can boast, the 
gorge of the Bode. This can be 
approached from two sides, either 
by way of Blankenburg and Thale, 
or across the hills to Treseburg 
and down the valley to its foot. 
We recommend the latter, which, 
though the rougher and less fre- 


‘quented road, well repays any 


little extra fatigue or discomfort. 
From Treseburg, where the gorge 
begins, to Thale, where it ends, 
the walk, which occupies about 
two hours and a half, presents 
one unbroken series of scenes 
increasing in boldness as they 
near Thale, a reason the more 
for obtaining the effect down- 
wards. At first the Bode seems 
a wide placid river, but gradually 
it gets wedged in closer and 
closer by rocky walls, until at 
last it has to cut its way by force, 
brawling and foaming along 
through a narrow defile of majes- 
tic cliffs of fantastic shape, now 
tree-grown, now bare. Close by 
Thale a magnificent wall of rock 
closes in the valley. This is 
called the Rosstrappe, and affords 
a splendid view down into the 
gorge, a thousand feet beneath. 
A steep zigzag path brings us 
once more into Thale, where are 
to be found the best, but also the 
dearest, inns in the Harz. 
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The traveller has now exhausted 
rapidly all the stock-sights of the 
Upper Harz but one, the Hexen- 
tanzplatz, a perpendicular cliff op- 
posite the Rosstrappe, and which 
affords a yet finer view over the 
whole mountain chain of the 
Harz. This he can see by ascend- 
ing some two thousand rough 
rock-cut steps, or he can combine 


it with a day’s excursion that will . 


give him a good general idea of 
the less grand but idyllic scenery 
of the Lower Harz. For this pur- 
pose he should take a carriage and 
start early from Thale; driving 
through Suderode and Gernrode, 
two light sunny little spots that 
lie close together; ascend the 
Stubenberg, whence he will obtain 
a pretty view into the plain. 
Hence he can drive to the Mad- 
gesprung, and through the pretty 
Selkethal, whose characteristic is 
soft-wooded slopes, to Alexisbad, a 
little watering-place sunk in the 
hollow of the hills. From here a 
carriage-road, chiefly through thick 
forest, will take him back to the 
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Hexentanzplatz, the witches’ danc 
ing-floor, whence he will see the 
superb view we have mentioned 
above, and thus worthily close 
his Harz excursion. The railroad 
from Thale will take him in eight 
hours to Dresden, or to any other 
spot he chooses. If, as Murray 
words it, he be bent on making 
the entire tour of the Harz, there 
are still many pretty spots he can 
explore besides those we have 
briefly indicated. 

Such approximately is the trip 
we should recommend. It is 
difficult to speak of costs, these 
depend so much upon individual 
habits. It is quite possible to live 
in the Harz at the rate of from 
five to ten shillings a day. Guides 
are quite needless, except for the 
Brocken, where the swampy nature 
of the ground and the frequent 
dense mists render them desir- 
able. Neither are carriages nor 
mules required, except by the 
feeble; and he is but a poor 
pedestrian who cannot manage 
his own knapsack. 
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